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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 





THE SEVENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


To the Senateand House of Representatives: 

GENTLEMEN : During the last year the 
public schools of Pennsylvania made note- 
worthy progress in teachers’ salaries, in 
the enforcement of the compulsory at- 
tendance law, in the number of township 
high schools, in the scholarship of the 
teachers, in the efficiency of the County 
Institute, and in the establishment of 
kindergartens and of departments for in- 
struction in domestic science and manual 
training. Most of these topics deserve 
more than a passing reference in the an- 
nual report. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


The agitation over the minimum salary 
bill drew universal attention to the inade- 
quate compensation.of teachers. As a 
result, there has been an increase of sala- 
ries in quite a number of school districts 
and there is prospect of an increase in 
many districts which will not be effected 
by the minimum salary law. It is not 
probable that any board of directors will 
fix the minimum below thirty five dollars 
per month and thus forfeit the district’s 
share of the five and three quarter mil- 
lions appropriated for school purposes. 

The minimum salary law will be a 
snare and a delusion if it does not bring 
about an advance in the efficiency of the 
schools. One of the county superintend- 
ents has well said: ‘‘ A good salary does 





not guarantee a good teacher’. Many 
conflicting statements may be heard on 
this subject. Itis said that the law of 
supply and demand regulates the trades 
and professions. One of the foremost 
questions is, whether we have either the 
demand for good teachers or the supply. 
Many say, raise the salary and you will 
get the teachers ; others say, give us able 
teachers and we will pay the salary, 
while still others say, if you raise the 
salary you will have the same teachers. 
In order to obtain the teacher we so much 
desire, our schcol officers must become 
proficient in judging between the merits 
and defects of the teacher, and not allow 
the good teacher to leave the profession 
for the sake of a few dollars. 

Why should the salaries of teachers be 
raised? This question cannot be an- 
swered too often in these days of national 
prosperity. The cost of living has gone 
up from fifteen to forty per cent. ‘No- 
where has the compensation of teachers 
been increased in the same ratio. This 
means that teachers are worse off now in 
the day of our National prosperity than 
they were when everybody was complain- 
ing of hard times. 

The people who live on salaries are 
always the first to feel the advance in the 
cost of living and the last to be thought 
of in an increase of compensation. Teach- 
ers seldom go ona strike. In other vo- 








cations unions of labor and of capital have 
been fighting to secure shorter hours, 
better wages and larger profits. Who 
has ever heard of a union of women or- 
ganized for the purpose of securing for 
themselves better pay in the labor 
markets of the world? Women organ- 
ize to promote temperance, to avert 
social evils, to care for children, for the 
sick and for the needy; they combine in 
a thousand ways to aid benevolent oper- 
ations of all sorts, but it is marvelous be- 
yond finding out that they have never 
organized to better the condition of those 
who devote their lives to teaching. 

It is the right of the child to be happy 
at school. Children can never be happy 
at school] if their teacher is unhappy or 
discontented with her lot. How can a 
teacher be contented if her salary is so 
low that she must constantly struggle for 
the necessaries of life? She is expected 
to wear good clothes, to read books, mag- 
azines and educational periodicals, to at- 
tend educational associations and sum- 
mer schools, and to make other pecuniary 
sacrifices which are not expected of the 
average ot her sex. How can a teacher 
keep abreast of the times when her salary 
remains stationary whilst her living ex- 
penses are gradually increasing. 

When the school appropriation was 
raised from two to five millions, there 
was no corresponding increase in teach- 
ers’ salaries. Then the method of dis- 
tribution was changed in favor of the 
rural districts, but nowhere did the teach- 
ers get the benefit of the increase. The 
agitation in favor of a minimum-salary 
law has at length drawn universal atten- 
tion to the inadequate compensation of 
teachers, and it is gratifying to note the 
advance before the law goes into effect, 
and that, too, in places where the com- 
pensation will not be affected by the law 
fixing the minimum salary at thirty-five 
dollars per month in all districts which 
desire henceforth to participate in the 
bounty of the State. It remains for the 
directors and the superintendents to see 
to it that teachers are employed who will 
give the public an adequate return for 
this increased compensation. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


If the increase in salaries results in bet- 
ter schools, it will do much to secure the 
the ends for which the compulsory at- 
tendance law was enacted. Good teach- 
ing attracts children whilst poor teaching 
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repels them. A good school is the place 
to which they best like to go, whilst a 
poor school represses their normal activi- 
ties and becomes for them a place of de- 
pression, suppression and oppression 
which they will gladly exchange for the 
street, the store, the factory or the coal 
breaker. Poor teaching must be blamed 
for much of the truancy and irregularity 
of attendance at school. 

Very many people misconceive the aim 
of the compulsory law. They talk and 
write as if its efficiency were to be gauged 
by the number of arrests, prosecutions, 
fines and imprisonments to which it gives 
rise. A wise attendance officer resorts to 
these only in extreme cases and after 
every other means of bringing the child to 
school has been exhausted. Where di- 
rectors neglect the law there will, of 
course, be no fines and prosecutions, but 
the provisions of the law may be complied 
with in districts where it is unnecessary to 
inflict fines and other penalties. The suc- 
cess of the law must be gauged by the 
number of children whom it brings to and 
keeps at school. Its immediate purpose 
is to bring to school all children between 
the ages of eight and thirteen, and where 
the child is unemployed up to sixteen. 
Its ultimate aim is to banish illiteracy 
and to make ignorance impossible, and 
not to inflict fines and other penalties. 
Nearly all people prefer to live as law- 
abiding citizens and will send their chil- 
dren to school as soon as these are ex- 
cluded from the mine and the factory by 
government inspectors. In most cases a 
word from the attendance officer is suffic- 
ient, while harsh measures often array 
the worst passions of parents and children 
against the school and sometimes make 
the pupil unmanageable even in the hands 
of the most skilful teacher. When the 
penalties provided by law must be re- 
sorted to, the directors should not go to 
law before there is enough evidence for a 
successful prosecution. 

The reports of the superintendents from 
Ashland, Beaver Falls, Bethlehem, But- 
ler, Carbondale, Chambersburg, Coates- 
ville, Columbia, DuBois, Dunmore, Erie, 
Lebanon, Mahanoy City, Middletown, 
Phoenixville, Scranton, West Chester, 
Wilkinsburg and Williamsport show that 
the compulsory law can be enforced. In 
Dunmore, for instance, one hundred and 
fifty pupils were brought to school 
through its enforcement. In Mahanoy 
City it led to the opening of two addi- 
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tional schools. Erie opened an ungraded 
school for truants. The difficulty about 
children who have no clothing fit for 
school, can always be overcome by co- 
operation between the school board and 
charitable organizations. A community 
that will not provide clothing for its 
needy children is missionary ground. All 
sorts of excuses are invented for not com- 
plying with the provisions of the compul- 
sory law. When officials do not wish to 
enforce a law, they are never at a loss to 
find excuses for neglect or evasion. 
Hence, it has become necessary to add a 
clause to the affidavit which every school 
board must file in the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction in order that the district 
may receive its share of the State appro- 
priation. The added clause has reference 
to the enforcement of the compulsory law. 
Where the provisions of this law have not 
been complied with, it becomes the pain- 
ful duty of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to withhold one-fourth of the 
annual appropriation. 

The enforcement of the law does not 
mean that incorrigible pupils must be 
allowed to ruin the discipline of the 
school or to become a menace to the 
morals and welfare of other children. 
Special schools for the detention and re- 
formation of such as can not be taught 
and controlled in the average school 
should be established. Where the num- 
ber of incorrigible pupils does not seem 
to warrant the establishment of a special 
or ungraded school, it becomes a question 
whether the people would better spend 
money in preventing the development of 
the criminal than in his subsequent con- 
finement in jails and penitentiaries. After 
the working of the present law has been 
fully tested, further legislation may be 
found necessary for solution of the prob- 
lem in the smaller towns and townships. 


PRIMARY PURPOSE OF SCHOOLING. 


It isa matter for congratulation that 
even under the poorest teachers of our 
day the children learn that for which the 
school was originally established. For 
many minds the primary purpose of the 
school has been obscured by the agitation 
in favor of nature study, manual training 
and the forms of instruction which point 
toward specific vocations like farming. 
The primary purpose of the school is not 
and never has been to produce farmers or 
merchants or mechanics. The school was 
called into existence by the invention of 
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alphabetic writing. Asa preparation for 
complete living no other studies compare 
in importance with reading, writing and 
reckoning. Let any one who wishes to 
ascertain what knowledge is of most 
worth, write in a column the words, read- 
ing, writing, reckoning, butterfly, whale, 
Baltimore Oriole and the names of any 
other objects, the knowledge of which is 
strongly advocated by the apostles of 
nature study, and then place a stroke op- 
posite each as often as he uses the knowl- 
edge thereof in the course of a week or a 
month, and he will soon realize that in 
adjusting the individual to civilized life 
no studies are of equal importance with 
the traditional three R’s of the school 
curriculum. A poor school, if in it, the 
children learn to read and write and 
reckon, has some justification for its ex- 
istence, because a child that grows up 
without acquiring these fundamental 
school arts, is unfitted for life in civilized 
society, especially under a republican 
form of government. 

Next to oral speech the greatest inven- 
tion of the human race was written lan- 
guage. According to John Fiske and 
other historians civilized life began with 
alphabetic writing, for by means of this 
invention man could transmit a record of 
his thoughtsand achievements to distant 
people and to future generations. Punc- 
tuation, spelling, the use of capital let- 
ters, the structure of the sentence and 
whatever else conduces to the perfection 
of written language, acquire an import- 
ance from this point of view which is 
seldom seen by those who become ab- 
sorbed in subsidiary problems of school 
management like centralization and legal 
prosecutions for non-attendance at school. 
Our modern methods of travel and trans- 
portation bring the individual more or 
less into contact and competition with the 
whole world, and impose upon him the 
necessity of interpreting maps and study- 
ing geography even after his school days 
have ended. Drawing is a universal lan- 
guage in the sense that it is understood 
by all who can see, and although it has 
limitations in the expression of abstract 
ideas, yet it lies at the basis of so many 
modern arts that its place in the school 
curriculum is never questioned. During 
the time that a pupil is engaged in study- 
ing these fundamental branches of the 
school curriculum he is also acquiring 
habits of industry, accuracy, punctuality, 
cleanliness, obedience, as well asa decent 
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respect for the rights of others—qualities 
without which he can not hope to hold a 
place in any counting house or a job in 
any industrial establishment. A mere 
statement of what schooling means for 
life in a civilized community is sufficient 
to justify the enactment and enforcement 
of laws designed to bring all the children 
to school. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Philadelphia has for some time had its 
manual training high schools. Other 
cities have also done something to give 
this kind of instruction. The needs of 
our industrial centres have of late years 
emphasized, as never before, the import- 
ance of training the hand as well as the 
mind. Asa result there has been grati- 
fying progress in the establishment of 
schools and departments for teaching 
manual training and domestic science. 

Allegheny City now has eleven man- 
ual training departments. In Braddock, 
Mr. Thomas Morrison provided facilities 
for instruction in manual training and 
domestic science, and more recently a 
forge department for work in iron and 
other metals. In Bradford, Mr. John Ley 
equipped a complete manual training 
school which opened with three hundred 


pupils. Erie has introduced manual train- ; 


ing and domestic science. In Johnstown 
such instruction is given toall pupilsin the 
grammar and highs-chool grades. Pitts- 
burg has three cooking schools, and a 
number of school buildings have work- 
shops. Wilkes Barre and West Chester 
have manual training departments in con- 
nection with the high school. Mrs. Ab- 
bey R. Smith donated $50,000 for a man- 
ual training plantin Scranton. Mr. Levi 
Smith gave asplendid equipment for sew- 
ing, cooking and other forms of instruc- 
tion to the new high school of Warven, 
besides a costly collection of minerals. 
The crowning gift of the year remains 
to be recorded. Mr. C. M. Schwab do- 
nated to the borough of Homestead the 
most complete building of its kind in the 
United States. It was dedicated on May 
16. The day was ideal and never was 
there a larger or more enthusiastic out- 
pouring of people in connection with any 
event in the school history of Pennsyl- 
vania. In this connection it is proper to 
mention the gift of a magnificent public 
school building by Mrs. C. M. Schwab to 
the borough of Weatherly, where she form- 


erly lived. The building was dedicated 
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with appropriate ceremonies on Saturday, 
September 19, 1903. 


CORNPLANTER INDIAN SCHOOL, 


The last Legislature appropriated three 
thousand dollars for the erection of a 
combined school house and teachers’ 
home upon the lands of the reservation. 
A two story brick building, with a base- 
ment for manual training, has been 
erected. The school room is upon the 
first floor and the teachers’ living rooms 
are upon the second floor. The building 
is modern in every respect. Great credit 
is due to Senator Cumings, who intro- 
duced the bill and secured its passage, 
and to the three commissioners, Supt. 
O. J. Gunning, Principal W. L. Mc- 
Gowan and Homer D. Ensign, who su- 
perintended the erection of the edifice. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Philadelphia has for more than a de- 
cade maintained kindergartens in con- 
nection with the public schools. Pitts- 
burg appropriates thirty thousand dollars 
towards the support of kindergartens. 
Allegheny City has fourteen kindergar- 
tens, with several more in sight. Scran- 
ton has thirteen kindergartens. Lancas- 
ter offers two rooms for the kindergartens, 
which are maintained by an organization 
of women. The cities of the third class 
have not fully waked to the importance 
of this adjunct to our public school sys- 
tem. At no distant day the kindergarten 
will be regarded not merely as a boon to 
mothers who must work for a living, but 
as an absolute necessity for children in 
congested centres of population. A re- 
cent law authorizes school boards either 
to establish kindergartens or to aid in 
their establishment for children between 
the ages of three and six years. Some- 
times school controllers have argued 
against the establishment and mainte- 
rance of kindergartens on the basis of 
our present Constitution. It has been 
inferred that when the Constitution en- 
joins the establishment of schools for 
children above the age of six years it 
forbids taxation for the education of chil- 
dren below that age. A similar argu- 
ment was used against free schools under 
the Constitution of 1838 which (Article 
VII., Section 1) enjoined ‘‘ the establish- 
ment of schools throughout the State in 
such manner that the poor may be taught 
gratis.’’ The Supreme Court (Common- 
wealth vs. Hartman, 17 Pa., 118), in its 
interpretation, held as follows: ‘‘ It seems 
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to be believed that the last clause of this 
section is a limitation to the power of the 
Legislature, and that no law can be con- 
stitutional which looks to any other than 
that of teaching the poor gratis. The 
error consists in supposing this to define 
the maximum of legislative power, while 
in truth it only fixes the minimum. 
It enjoins them to do this much, but 
does not forbid them to do more.’’ In 
like manner the present Constitution 
{Article X., Section 1) does not forbid 
provision for the education of children 
under six years of age in kindergartens 
supported by taxation. 


THE COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


Interest in the county institute contin- 
ues to grow. A higher type of lectures is 
beginning to prevail. The large ma- 
jority of the teachers want more than a 
good time during institute week. The 
best instructors make the assumption of 
brains on the side of teachers. They pre- 
fer to shoot over the heads of the audience 
rather than under their feet. The funny 
story is now seldom told for its own sake. 
Humor is sometimes needed to bring a 
lecturer in touch with his hearers. But 
when humor is resorted to for its own 
sake instead of being employed asa means 
to an end, it ultimately disgusts the au- 
dience and nullifies the good which the 
lecturer might otherwise do. The funds 
at the disposal of the superintendents en- 
able them to get the best talent that is 
available for the institute platform. The 
only limitation seems to be the size of the 
audiences that can be housed in a, single 
building or reached by the human voice. 
At this point superintendents are con- 
fronted by a new problem. The growth 
of the audiences will, at no distant day, 
necessitate a division of the institute into 
sections, or a division of the large county 
into two sections with a separate institute 
for each. ; 

SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Two summer schools were conducted 
under the auspices of the School Depart- 
ment—one at Mt. Gretna and the other 
at Naomi Pines, on the Pocono mountain. 
Both places are delightful summer resorts, 
where progressive teachers can combine 
study with recreation. The attendance 
at each of these summer schools was en- 
couraging. The earnest interest shown 
by those in attendance indicates that 
there is a field for schools which do aim 
at something higher than to prepare 
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teachers for examinations. The teacher 
who has won a permanent certificate can 
afford to forget useless details while en- 
gaged in the study of the branches from 
a pedagogical point of view. ‘Those who 
desire to grow in their professional life 
are ever seeking new opportunities for 
culture. Free tuition was offered in al- 
gebra, geometry, history, civil govern- 
ment, advanced reading, vocal music, 
child study, psychology, history of edu- 
cation, English, Latin, drawing, rafia, 
black- board sketching and methods of in- 
struction. During the coming year a third 
school will be conducted at Ebensburg, 
on the Allegheny mountains. 


READING CIRCLES. 


Years ago the attempt was made to 
organize a State Reading Circle, and for 
reasons which need not be specified the 
project failed. Ohio, Indiana and a num- 
ber of other States were more successful. 
The idea originated in Pennsylvania and 
was carried to other States, where it found 
a more congenial soil. Of late years the 
county superintendents have taken up 
the plan, and successful reading circles 
have been conducted in many towns. It 
seems wisest, for the time, to leave the 
matter in the hands of local authorities 
instead of trying to establish uniform 
courses of reading among the teachers of 
a Commonwealth with such diversified 
interests, standards and needs. Local 
initiative often supplies what the govern- 
ment utterly fails to accomplish. 


TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The movement in the direction of the 
township high school has been successful 
beyond the most ardent expectations of 
its most sanguine friends. The number 
in operation during the last year was 
121. The appropriation was only suffi- 
cient to pay first grade schools three hun- 
dred and twenty-eight dollars, second 
grade schools two hundred and forty-six 
dollars, and third grade schools one hun- 
dred and sixty-four dollars. Since the 
amount for the current year was doubled 
by the last Legislature it will be possible 
to pay the maximum amount fixed by 
law more nearly during 1904. More lib- 
eral legislative aid at this point would 
accomplish wonders in the next ten years. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS. 


The centennial of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, which is to be celebrated by the 
World’s Exposition at St. Louis, will 
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furnish the opportunity for an exhibit of 
American schools. The Pennsylvania 
Legislature makes a larger appropriation 
for public schools than any other State 
ofthe Union. Hence our educational sys- 
tem should make a fine display of school 
work. The Pennsylvania school exhibit 
is in charge of Superintendent Addison 
L. Jones, of West Chester. The super- 
intendents, directors, teachers and pupils 
should consider it a privilege, as well as 
a duty, toaid him in making a creditable 
display of the work and progress of our 
public schools since the founding of the 
system in 1834. 
THE COTTINGHAM CELEBRATION. 

It is impossible to close this report 
without a reference to a unique celebra- 
tion in the city of Easton. In August, 
1853, W. W. Cottingham was elected 
superintendent of the schools of Easton, 
and he has held the office ever since 
practically without opposition. To cele- 
brate this long career of useful service, 
Wednesday, October 28, 1903, was set 
apart. During the day the new Carnegie 
library was dedicated. Speeches in com- 
memoration of his services as the head of 
the city system were made and in the 
evening a banquet was given in his honor. 
The people of Easton do not believe in 
rotation in office as applied to the schools, 
but prefer to hold on to an official under 
whose administration the educational 
system has attained a high grade of effi- 
ciency. The name of Cottingham will 
be spoken by the children now at school 
in rehearsing the glories of by-gone days 
to the generations yet unborn, and his 
career will be pointed out all over the 
land as a splendid instance of the ten- 
dency in Pennsylvania to lift the schools 
above the mutations of politics and party 
spoils. Respectfully submitted, 

NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 
Flarrisburg, Nov. 12, 1903. 





STATISTICAL STATEMENT. 


Relating to the Public Schools of Pennsylvania 
Sor the School Year Ending June 1, 1903, 
including Philadelphia. 


Number of school districts in the 


a a 2,546 
Number of schools. ..... . 30,345 
Number of graded schools 18,510 
Number of superintendents . 144 
Number of male teachers. . 8,243 
Number of female teachers. . . 23,206 
Whole number of teachers . . 31,449 
Whole number of directors* . 16,118 





* Philadelphia is not included in this item. 
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Average salaries of male teachers 
MOE GHEE «6 5 as) se wo $44 82 
Average salaries of female teach- 
GrG POP MOM . ke 34 II 
Average length of school term in 
EE os 8 ee ae 6 8 + 8.32 
Whole number of pupils . 1,193,669 
Average number of pupils in ‘daily 
attendance ‘ 883,865 
Cost of school houses—purchas- 
ing, building, renting, etc. $4,728,518 72 
Teachers’ wages ........ 12,552,491 07 
Cost of school text-books . 856,795 78 
Cost of school supplies other than 
text-books, including maps, 
globes, etc. 470,350 82 
Fuel, contingencies, fees of col- 
lectors and other expenses . 5,746,731 74 


Total expenditures. ...... 24,354,888 23 
State appropriation for common 
schools for the school year end- 
ing June I, 1903 
Appropriation for free tuition of 
students in State Normal schools 
po aay year ending June 1, 


5»525,000 00 


Rib a ek Se: RIOR MA a 200,000 00 
haietatntinn for township high 

.., ee eee 25,000 00 
Estimated value of school prop- 

MO ce 6 te tee kt oS 68,523,701 44 


Items Compared with those of the Preceding 
Year Ending June 2, 1902, including 
Philadelph 7a. 


Net increase in number of districts 12 
Increase in number of graded 

ee aa ae 1,348 
Increase in number of schools. . 718 
Decrease in number of male teach- 

Se eee a 342 
Increase in number of female 

a are ae a ae 1,151 
Increase in salary of male teachers 

ri $1 81 


Increase in salary of female teach- 
erspermonth ....... 76 
Increase in length of school terms 
in months. . . 03 


Increase in number of pupils : 30, 106 
Increase in teachers’ wages . $720,619 69 
Increase in cost of buildings— 

purchasing andrenting. . . 365,957 63 
Increase in cost of fuel, contin- 

gencies, debts and interest paid 198,768 25 


Condition of System, not tucluding Philadel- 
phia, with Comparisons. 


Increase. 
Number of districts. 2,544 12 
Number of schools . 26,583 602 
Number of pupils. . 1,035,196 24,576 
Average daily at- 
tendance. . 751,000 12,426 
Per cent. of attend- 
ance . 85 .OI 
Average length of 
school term in 
months... . 8.08 03 
Number of male 
teachers . 8,014 de. 362 
Number of female 
teachers — 19,669 1,055 
Whole number ot 
teachers 27,682 693 
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Average salary of 

male teachers per 

a $44 77 $1 79 
Average salary of 

female. teachers 

per month , 34 10 76 
Cost of school sup- 

plies other than 

text-books 470,350 82 10.545 73 
Teachers’ wages 9,950,491 38 648,085 43 
Fuel and contingen- 

Cee... . 1 ss £906 ers OF —s0g;284 Es 
Cost of text-books . 713,297 09 40,819 02 
Purchasing, build- 

ing and repairing 

aS eee 3,647,771 24 460,988 06 
Total expenditures . 20,168,122 60 1,363,721 39 
Average number of 

mills levied for 

school purposes . 5-51 .28 
Average number of 

mills levied for 

building purposes 2.95 -O7 
Amount of tax lev- 

ied . 12,171.179 60 516,236 20 

Philadelphia. 
Number of schools. ...... 3,766 
Number of male teachers. . . . 229 
Number of female teachers . . . 3,537 
Average salary of male teachers 

PET ME.. ks kee es $182 20 
Average salary of female teachers 

per month. . . ss 22 cece 62 20 
Number of pupils in school at end 

ON i ne eee 158,473 
Average attendance ...... 132,865 
Teachers’ wages... ...-.. $2,601,999 69 
Cost of school houses and repairs. 1,080,747 48 
Cost of books, fuel, stationery and 

contingencies ........ 501,518 46 


EMERSON, THE MASTER OF 
LANGUAGES. 








BY R. W. WALLACE. 





A QUIET hour with a volume of the 

essays will not fail to suggest the 
thought of the exceeding richness of Mr. 
Emerson’s vocabulary. He uses words 
as lavishly as the Roman emperors flung 
coins among the acclaiming multitudes. 
In his wealth of language he stands well- 
nigh alone. Matthew Arnold, opulent 
as he is in his diction, falls far below 
him. Ruskin, perhaps, is his nearest 
peer. 

But it is not simply in the affluence of 
his language that he excels, but in his 
verbal grouping. He was a master in 
bringing words into such apt relation- 
ships as to make them true thought: bear- 
ers. He follows no model in the con- 
struction of the sentence; it is purely his 
own. Quite frequently, one has to read 
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the sentence over and over because of the 
originality of the setting. But the re- 
perusal only makes more conspicuous the 
presence of a master’s hand. 

Without attempting anything like a 
complete measurement of Mr. Emerson’s 
literary style, there are some features of 
it that are decidedly interesting to ob- 
serve and note. 

There is the use he repeatedly makes 
of the short sentence. Terseness is evi- 
dently a favorite with him. Conciseness 
in his case is an art. A dozen words are 
weighty with meaning. In his thought 
tiny stones may make grand mosaics. <-@ 

But here let him speak for himself. 
He is his own best commentary: 

‘*The world globes itself into a drop 
of dew.”’ 

‘* Every advantage has its tax.” 

‘*T do not wish to expiate, but to live.’’ 

‘* Nothing is so fleeting as form.”’ 

“If I know your sect, I anticipate 
your argument.”’ 

‘Commit a crime, and the earth is 
made of glass.’’ 

‘The parted water reunites behind our 
hand.”’ 

‘* The dice of God are always loaded.’’ 

**Life only avails, not the having 
lived.’’ 

‘The thief steals from himself.’’ 

‘*Tt needs a divine man to exhibit any- 
thing divine.”’ 

“Greatness always appeals to the fu- 
ture.’”’ 

‘* Insist on yourself; never imitate. 

‘Out upon your guarded lips! Sew 
them up with packthread, do.’’ 

‘* Misunderstood! It is a right fool’s 
word,”’ 

He makes masterly use of adjectives. 
He is never at a loss for the qualifying 
word he wishes. 

He speaks of ‘‘ the concave sphere of the 
heavens,’’ and of ‘‘effulgent day-beams.”’ 
He alludes to ‘‘ these accidental men and 
these stock heroes.’’ There is such a 
thing to him as ‘‘a pusillanimous deser- 
tion of our work,’’ and a ‘‘ preposterous 
use of books.’’ There may be “rigid 
names’’ and ‘‘a fluid consciousness.”’ 
One may have ‘an affirmative philoso- 
phy’’ and a ‘‘reserved wisdom’’; a 
“‘spurious prudence’’ and an ‘“‘ unsea- 
sonable economy.’’ Men may be no more 
than ‘‘parlor soldiers.’’ ‘‘ city dolls,’’ 
“leaning willows.’’ He advises us to 
“‘ take our bloated nothingness out of the 
way of the divine circuits.’’ He speaks 
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of ‘‘regal acts,’’ of a ‘‘ celestial lati- 
tude,”’ of a “ grunting resistance.’’ “A 
nimble Tartar ’’ is a telling combination. 
And he thinks slightingly of ‘‘ books of 
tart, cathartic virtue.”’ 

» In phrase-building Mr. Emerson is 
also an expert. Perhaps no other writ- 
er’s phrases were more widely quoted 
than his. 

He tells us of ‘‘an inundation of eter- 
nal love.’’ He warns us against ‘‘the 
‘base estimate of the market.’’ He coun- 
sels us not ‘‘to truck and higgle for a 
private good.’’ Hesneers at ‘‘ the idol 
of traveling,’ and pities ‘‘the insanity 
of conceit.’’ Of the man who sees the 
sensual allurement without seeing the 
‘sensual hurt, he says: ‘‘ He sees the mer- 
maid’s head, but not the dragon’s tail.’’ 
He bids us try to ‘‘ re-create that beauti- 
ful yesterday.’’ He assures us that ‘‘no 
institution will be better than the insti- 
tutor.’’ He speaks of the plays of chil- 
dren as nonsense, ‘‘ but very educative 
nonsense ’’—a phrase that appeals most 
strongly to every kindergartner. 

Mr. Emerson seems to have indulged 
a fondness for alliterations. But while 
he uses them, like every judicious writer, 
he uses them sparingly. Alliteration 
may easily become mechanical, but it 
never became such with him. His allit- 
erations are always well-chosen, graceful, 
forceful, as when he speaks of 

‘Gliding ghostlike through the world.”’ 

‘The fop of the fields is no better 
than his brother on Broadway.’’ 

‘‘Whatever does not concern us is 
concealed from us.”’ 

‘The quality of the imagination is to 
flow, and not to freeze.”’ 

**T have seen the softness of the sum- 
mer clouds floating feathery overhead.”’ 

‘* ach prophet comes presently to iden- 
tify himself with his thought, .. . it 
helps him with the people, as it gives 
“‘pungency and publicity to his words.’’ 

‘* After every foolish day we sleep off 
the fumes and furies of its hours.’’ 

‘*To chant the chorus of the moral 
law.’’ 

‘‘Each person, inflamed to the fury 
of personality, would conquer all things 
to his poor crotchet.’’ 

*“We think our civilization near its 
meridian; but we are yet only at the 
cock-crowing and the morning star.’’ 

‘* The rabid democrat, as soon as he is 
senator and rich man, has ripened be- 
yond possibility of sincere radicalism, 
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and unless he can resist the sun, he must 
be conservative the remainder of his 
days.”’ 

‘We know who is benevolent by 
quite other means than the amount of 
subscription to soup-societies.’’ 

**Fashion—the most fantastic and 
frivolous, the most feared and followed.’’ 

“It is only country which came to 
town day before yesterday, that is city 
and court to-day.’’—American Primary 
Teacher. 


> 


VISION FROM MOUNTAIN-TOP. 


OWHERE, probably, is there oppor- 
tunity for more interesting charac- 
ter-study than at summer resorts. One 
could fill a volume with the varied defi- 
nitions of ‘‘ vacation’’ as illustrated by 
the different persons whom one meets in 
a single summer. Temperament, educa- 
tion, surroundings, companions, the state 
of one’s health and of one’s purse—these 
are only a few of the elements of the 
summer problems, the results of which 
range all the way from keenest enthu- 
siasm to complete boredom. 

The group of guests in a house under 
the shadow of Mount Washington one 
summer contained, as does nearly every 
such group, both the enthusiasts and the 
indifferent. The bored one in this case 
was a showy young woman, who dressed 
four or five times a day, and in the inter- 
vals sat about on the piazza and yawned. 
The other guests always met her cour- 
teously, but there was so clearly nothing 
in common between her and them that 
she was soon left to herself. 

One day, apparently because she did 
not know what to do with the time, she 
went up Mount Washington. The morn- 
ing was clear, but in the afternoon there 
were showers, and she reached the house 
wet and draggled and tired; her hair 
streaming about her face and her gay hat 
ruined. One of the guests, who hap- 
pened to meet her as she came in, gave 
her a sympathizing glance. 

‘*You had rather a bad day, didn’t 
you ?”’ she asked. 

The result was electrifying. The young 
woman stopped eagerly. 

‘Oh, wasn’t it wonderful !’’ she cried. 
‘*T never had such a day in my life. I 
didn’t suppose there was anything in the 
world like it. When I got up there and 
looked off—all over the world, it seemed 
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to me—oh, I can’t tell you, but you know 
what I mean—how it just goes all over 
ou!”’ 

She looked up, pleading for compre- 
hension of the stammering words, and 
then the other saw that her eyes were 
full of tears. Ignorant and cheap and 
shallow though she was, something had 
come to her on that mountain-top, and 
her life could never be quite so poor and 
small a thing as it had been. 

“It was just one of the summer inci- 
dents such as one meets everywhere,’’ 
said the lady who told it, ‘‘ but I some- 
times think that that girl, whom we all 
looked down upon for her lack of culture 
and refinement, brought me from her 
mountain-top one of the greatest lessons 
of my life. Certainly I have never since 
been quite so ready to judge those who 
seem to care for only the cheap things of 


life. Perhaps for each of these, some- 
where, her vision is waiting.’’— Youth’s 
Companion. 





HOW CHILDREN WENT TO 
SCHOOL. 





PAMELA M. COLE. 





N ancient Greece and Rome there were 
schools much like ours, but there were 
not so many studies for children to 
attend to. Those nations made slaves of 
their prisoners taken in war, and some- 
times the more intelligent among them 
were freed, and received teaching enough 
to enable them to become tutors of the 
boys of the family. 

In Europe, during the Middle Ages 
(which are usually called the Dark Ages), 
the greatest ignorance prevailed. Fight- 
ing was the principal employment of the 
higher classes of society, and the educa- 
tion of boys consisted largely in learning 
the use of weapons, and the rules of war- 
fare. In order to learn these important 
branches they were sent early to live in 
the home of some famous baron, where 
they might be taught. 

Every castle had its chapel and chap- 
lain, and the priest when he found in his 
flock some unusually bright boy, would 
teach him to read and write. Perhaps 
such a boy might himself become a priest, 
and having leisure to study might learn 
enough for people to consider him a very 
learned man. 

A learned man, however, had to be 
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rather careful how he displayed his 
knowledge; a little knowledge of chem- 
istry or some other studies which to-day 
all our high-school scholars know some- 
thing about, would frighten ignorant 
people out of their wits, and they would 
say it must be that he was helped by 
wicked spirits. 

Arithmetic is mentioned by an old 
Saxon writer as a study almost too hard 
for a human being to understand. 

The invention of printing (about the 
middle of the fifteenth century) made 
books, after a time, more common. 
Writing was long in becoming common. 
Somewhat later than the time when Eng- 
land had begun to print books, there was 
once a written paper put up on the wall 
of one of the great churches in London. 
Nobody knew who had written it, but it 
said some very bad things about the 
government, and it was thought best to 
find the writer, if possible. So a com- 
mittee was sent ’round the city ‘‘ to see 
all write, who could.’’ They did not find 
out the offender. 

If boys in those days got little teaching 
from books, girls had even less. As the 
boys often went to some nobleman to 
learn the arts of war, so girls were often 
sent to the lady of the castle to learn 
whatever she was able to teach them. 
They learned needlework—some beauti- 
ful specimens of embroidery centuries old 
may be seen to-day—and the education 
of a girl was not complete without a little 
knowledge of medicine. This the priest 
might teach her; and perhaps now and 
then she might learn to read. But a 
little music and some knowledge of cook- 
ing and making simple medicines were 
thought far more useful for her. 

When the English colonists came to 
this country, they had a hard lot—they 
suffered from the want of all the comforts 
of life, from a severe climate, from wars 
with the natives. But at a very early 
date they established schools and col- 
leges. ‘‘ Brave little Holland,’’ the land 
where the Pilgrims of Plymouth had had 
their home for years, had set them the 
example, having schools for all her 
people. 

But it was long before the girls of 
America shared the advantages which the 
schools offered to the boys. Some per- 
sons now living can remember hearing 
their friends of an older day say that they 
were allowed the privilege of going a 
part of the day, if the teachers were will- 
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ing to instruct them after the regular 
session of the school was over; and 
teacher and parent alike asked, ‘‘ What 
is the use of a girl’s studying Latin ?”’ 


THE HABIT OF HAPPINESS. 








NCE there was a woman who was 
surrounded by every luxury that 
wealth could buy. A mansion that was 
a modern palace housed her; garments of 
softest silk or finest linen clothed her; 
fruits, ripened in hothouses, were served 
on her breakfast table; the latest books 
appeared in her library as soon as they 
left the press; a box at the opera was al- 
ways ready for her; her desk was heaped 
with invitations, and it seemed to those 
who knew her, that there was nothing in 
the world she lacked. Yet one morning 
she turned wearily to her husband and 
looking about the elegant room, said, 
‘‘George, I want to go away from all 
this. I want to goto the Blanks’ to stay 
for awhile.’’ 

‘Why do you want to go the Blanks’ 
at this season? You won’t be able to 
get out of doors much, and it will be 
pretty dull for you, shut up in their little 
house.’’ 

“‘But the Blanks are such a happy 
family, one couldn’t be dull with them. 
I know it will do me good to see their 
bright faces and hear their care-free 
lauglter.’’ 

The husband pondered. Here was his 
wife whom he loved dearly, sighing for 
happy faces. As he put on his hat to go 
down to his office he glanced in the 
mirror and the countenance he saw there 
certainly was not a happy one. There 
were lines that worry had left and, per- 
haps, a few little fine ones that greed had 
drawn, and the corners of his mouth were 
turned severely down and his eyes looked 
both tired and restless. 

‘*T am afraid I’ve been too busy money- 
getting to pay much attention to happi- 
ness,’’ he said to himself. Later, when 
the pleasant murmur of his clerks’ voices 
stopped as he entered his office, he felt 
annoyed. Why was his presence a 
damper? He knew he was not an ogre 
and yet the harmless chat, before work- 
ing hours, had stopped instantly at his 
appearance. Then the recollection of 
that weary, unhappy face he had so latety 
seen in the glass came to him and he 
wondered if the young men in the office 
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would, if they could, like his wife, run 
away from it for awhile. 

He was just finding out, that cheerful- 
ness makes many more friends than dole- 
fulness. 

Those who go through life with frank, 
smiling faces, confer a favor on everyone 
they meet. 

Boys and girls, while they are young, 
in the habit-forming period cf life, should 
learn to be happy—to form the habit of 
happiness. 

If those of you who seem to have trials 
that make happiness impossible, will 
count your blessings, you will surely find 
some. 

A boy whose father’s financial losses 
made it necessary for him to give upa 
much longed-for college course, did it 
cheerfully, remarking with a glow of real 
satisfaction that he was ‘‘mighty glad 
the crash hadn’t come in time to interfere 
with brother John’s education.”’ 

He found happiness in his brother’s 
better fortune and he found happiness, 
too, in the work he took up. He went 
at it earnestly, and with a merry heart. 

His bright, beaming face, full of hope 
and confidence, cheered his father. A 
doleful, disappointed countenance would 
have added one more sorrow to an already 
over-burdened man. 

Learn to take a hopeful view. Don’t 
imagine that ills are going to overtake 
you, and, above all, don’t be like one of 
Shakspere’s characters, ‘‘full of unman- 
nerly sadness in your youth.’’—JLittle 
Chronicle. 





GEOMETRY—A SUGGESTION. 





BY W. H. PEARCE. 





HE student beginning the study of 
geometry quite frequently feels that 
he is entering an undiscovered country, 
from whose bourne few travelers return, 
when in reality, if it could only be re- 
vealed to him, he is merely revisiting 
old familiar scenes. The principles of 
geometry are in every-day use, and the 
pupil has time and again come into per- 
sonal contact with them. It only re- 
mains for the teacher to show him the 
relations existing between the every-day 
principle and the dry prose statement of 
it in the geometry. 
To transform the pupil’s present knowl- 
edge and experience into a form that will 
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enable him to recognize the book forms 
and their similarity to his present knowl- 
edge is, of course, the great problem that 
confronts the teacher. 

If the pupil is not allowed to have 
possession of the text for the first few 
days, while the teacher develops the 
fundamental principles from the pupil’s 
present experience and demonstrates the 
truth and falsity of the elementary prop- 
ositions by mechanical rather than theo- 
retical processes, we shall find that the 
pupil will take up the text with the 
feeling that he has found something that 
appeals to the practical side of his nature. 

If we can once bring the pupil to see 
that geometry is intensely and thor- 
oughly practical, we have accomplished 
the first great end of the teaching of 
the subject, for unless we violate his 
sense of the practical by the introduction 
of some of the unpractical theorems ap- 
pearing in most modern texts, he will 
move readily and rapidly forward to the 
mastery of the succeeding truths. 

Geometry is the only real training in 
logic that the pupil gets in the ordinary 
high school, and if some of the non- 
essential propositions appearing in the 
ordinary Euclidean geometry are left out 
and more time spent in a thoroughly 
logical treatment of the remaining essen- 
tial theorems and in developing original 
methods and proofs in the mind of the 
student, teachers of geometry will accom- 
plish much toward bringing the student 
to a place where he can stand alone and 
demonstrate his own propositions of ge- 
ometry and of life. 

On the other hand, if the pupil is 
blindly and thoughtlessly led through 
the text, proving all propositions there 
appearing, together with an indiscrimi- 
nate use of exercises, his mechanical 
sense is blunted, and the subject loses 
its freshness for him, and becomes instead 
a pile of dry bones to be stored away in 
his memory. 

Abraham Lincoln said that Euclid 
taught him to win many difficult cases 
at law, because he developed by its study 
the power to tell when a proposition was 
proved, and to carry on a vigorous and 
logical course of reasoning. Power to 
think, power to produce a proof unaided, 
and power to know when a proof is con- 
clusive and undeniable is the power that 
we should develop in the student, and 
unless this power is given to the pupil 
we have failed in our teaching. 
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There is a feeling abroad that present 
methods of teaching high-school mathe- 
matics are inefficient. Science teachers 
especially claim that pupils are unable to 
apply the algebraic and geometric knowl- 
edge they are supposed to possess. 

Let us, then, as teachers of high-school 
mathematics, bestir ourselves, and dispel 
any such feelings that may exist by a re- 
examination of our ideals and methods. 
If faulty and inefficient, let us improve, 
and put into our mathematics-teaching. 
life and animation.—Moderator- Topics. 
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CENSUS£OF SMALL THINGS. 





EW persons except naturalists ever 
consider the enormous amount of 
life other than human which exists in 
any country, civilized or not, densely 
populated or thinly settled. A recent 
plague of rats has prompted London Az 
swers to obtain an estimate from a sci- 
entist who believes that within the area 
of Greater London there are twenty mil- 
lion rats—more than three times as many 
rats as people. 

Sparrows probably come next in point 
of numbers among London’s warm- 
blooded population, but the scientist 
preferred to make his estimate cover all 
the birds in the United Kingdom. He 
believed they would average eight hun- 
dred to the square mile. That would 
give a total of nearly ninety seven mil- 
lions. Thus the bird population outnum- 
bers the human by more than two to one. 

As for the insect population, that is 
quite beyond any statistician; but, ad- 
mitting that each bird ate only fifty in- 
sects a day, British birds would consume 
more than a billion insects in a year. 
Yet such an estimate seems absolutely 
futile when we consider that the insect 
population of a single cherry-tree in- 
fested with aphides was estimated by no 
less an authority than Miss Ormerod at 
twelve millions. 

Lord Avebury once calculated that a 
single ants’ nest might contain as many 
as four hundred thousand individual in- 
sects. Recent researches have shown 
that these figures were tco high; yet the 
actual facts are astonishing enough.*!. ‘if 

Monsieur Yung, a French entomolo- 
gist, has killed the ants in five hills by 
means of a poisonous gas, and undertaken 
the prodigious labor of counting the 
dead. The result showed that in the 
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smallest hill there were nearly eighteen 
thousand ants; in the largest, ninety- 
four thousand; and no man would dare 
estimate how many ants ‘‘ got away ’’— 
that is, how many were absent from the 
hill on business or pleasure at the time 
when the scientist entered upon his tre- 
mendous task. 





NAPOLEON’S HANDWRITING. 





APOLEON, according to Alexander 

Dumas, lost such battles as he did lose 
because he wrote such a fiendish hand. 
His generals could not read his notes and 
letters, and the trembling marshals, afraid 
of disobeying, and striving to interpret 
the indecipherable commands, loitered, 
wandered and did not come up to the 
scratch, or aot tothe right scratch. Thus 
Waterloo was lost. Cannot you fancy 
Grouchy handing round Napoleon’s notes 
on that sanguinary Sunday? ‘‘I say,’’ 
cries the marshall to his aidecamp, ‘‘is 
that word Gembloux or Wavre? Is this 
Blucher or Bulow?’ So _ probably 
Grouchy tossed up for it, and the real 
words may have been none of these which 
he offered as his conjecture. Meanwhile, 
on the left and centre, d’Erion and 
Jerome and Ney were equally puzzled, 
and kept on sending cavalry to places 
where it was very uncomfortable, and did 
no sort of good. Napoleon may never 
have been apprised of these circumstances. 
His old writing master was not on the 
scene of action. Nobody dared to say, 
‘* Sire, what does this figure of a cente- 
pede mean, and how are we to construe 
these two thick strokes flanked by dots?’’ 
The imperial temper was peppery ; the 
great man would have torn off his inter- 
rogator’s epaulettes and danced upon 
them. Did he not once draw his pistol to 
shoot a little dog that barked at his horse? 
And when the pistol missed fire the great 
soldier threw it at the dog and did not 
hit him. The little dog retreated with 
the honors of war. 

Such was the temper of Napoleon, and 
we know what Marlborough thought of 
the value of an equable temper. Nobody 
could ask Bonaparte to write a legible 
hand, so his generals lived a life of con- 
jecture as to his meaning, and Waterloo 
was not a success, and the emperor never 
knew why. Of all his seven or eight 
theories of his failure at Waterloo his 
handwriting was notone. Yet if this ex- 
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planation had occurred to him, Napoleon 
would certainly have blamed his pens, 
ink and paper. Those of Nelson at Co- 
penhagen were very bad. ‘‘ If your guns 
are not better than your pens,’’ said a 
Danish officer (who came in under a flag 
of truce before the fight, and was asked 
to put a message into writing), ‘‘ you had 
better retire.’’—-Longmans’ Magazine, 


— 


EDISON’S IDEAS ON RADIUM. 


‘THOMAS A. EDISON has evolved and 

announced a theory which he believes 
solves the problem that has been puzzling 
scientists ever since the discovery made 
by Madame Curie of the peculiar proper- 
ties of radium and the kindred substances 
uranium and thorium. The phenomenon 
presented by these substances, as is gen- 
erally known, is their apparent property 
of giving off actinic rays of peculiar 
chemical properties, somewhat similar to 
the Roentgen rays, without any apparent 
loss of energy or bulk. Based on these 
observed phenomena several new theories 
of matter have been put forward, all of 
which accept as a fact the apparent origin 
of the energy within the substances them- 
selves. 

Mr. Edison’s theory eliminates this 
contradiction of accepted natural laws, 
and indicates the possibility that the 
energy emitted by radium is merely re- 
flected, as it were, from some unknown 
source. 








UNDISCOVERED LIGHT. 

‘“‘T have made extensive experiments 
with.the Roentgen ray and with radium,”’ 
said Mr. Edison to a representative of 
Harper's Weekly, ‘‘and have come to the 
conclusion that these new substances are 
not the sources of energy, but are ren- 
dered fluorescent by the action of some 
hitherto undetected ether vibration or 
ray. Just as the Roentgen ray and the 
Herzian wave remained undreamed of for 
centuries after the phenomena of sound, 
light and heat were well understood, so 
it is not only possible, but extremely 
probable, that there are other rays in the 
immense gamut from sound to ultra- 
violet which we have not discovered. In 
my own experiments I have found that 
the ordinary electric arc when raised to 
an extremely high temperature gives off 
a ray which renders oxalate of lithium 
highly fluorescent. In the same way 
the Roentgen ray renders platinum-ba- 
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rium-cyanide, tungstate of calcium and 
cupro-cyanide of potassium highly fluor- 
escent ; that is, the X-ray sets up in these 
substances a condition of activity which 
results in the emission from them of ac- 
tinic rays and a small amount of heat. 

‘My theory of radio-activity is that 
the rays which the new elements emit are 
set up in the same way, the substances 
being rendered fluorescent by some form 
of ether vibration which is undoubtedly 
all-pervading, but has not yet been iso- 
lated or measured, and which may have 
some extra-planetary origin. To accept 
any other theory is to declare one’s belief 
in perpetual motion, in getting some- 
thing for nothing. 

‘* Tt is not at all strange that only two 
or three substances have yet been found 
which exhibit this phenomenon, as there 
are only three substances known which 
are rendered fluorescent by the Roentgen 
tray. It is a peculiar coincident, more- 
over, that the only one of the known 
fluorescent substances that is ever found 
in its natural state, tungstate of calcium, 
is always more or less closely associated 
with pitchblende, from which all the ra- 
dium so far made has been extracted. 

*‘I believe this theory is capable of 
proof, but I shall be content to let some 
one else prove it. I am through for all 
time with experiments in radio-activity. 
Two of my assistants have been maimed 
for life by their close association with the 
Roentgen rays, and I myself have one 
eye badly out of focus and am suffering 
from severe stomach disturbances from 
the same cause. The new dark-room 
laboratory which I have just completed 
for such experiments will remain unused 
or be converted to some other use.’’ 





WHAT TRUE LIVING MEANS. 


N the address of President Finley, of 

the College of the City of New York, 
before the Pubijic Education Association 
at its recent annual meeting, he said : 

I am not going to speak of the peda- 
gogy or paidology of the age in which we 
live, but of the philosophy of life which 
lies behind it all. This age into which 
we have come and in which our educa- 
tional efforts lie has put away its weapons 
of flint, but has not yet outgrown or civi- 
lized over all the savagery of the paleo- 
lithic and neolithic man who used these 
crude pieces of stone in the chase and 
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war ; it does not drive its old and decrepit 
into the forest to die, but yet herds its 
children in places of degrading and dwarf- 
ing toil. It is a practical, exacting, ma- 
terial, unsentimental age ; but we mistake 
its nature if we see in it only these quali- 
ties, if we assume that competitive self- 
ishness, annealed with inflexible laws 
which cut and grind unfeelingly, heart- 
lessly, is the distinguishing feature of the 
times upon which we have come. Self- 
ishness there is, as there has always been, 
and to-day it is perhaps more noisy, more 
patent and blatant than it has ever been, 
but I doubt if ever before this seemingly 
selfish struggle has had a higher, a more 
beneficent expenditure. The’ grapes of 
Eschol grow here; the land flows with 
milk and honey, and there is fruit in it. 
It is also true that the giants of greed 
dwell here, and that there are cities which 
are walled in corruption, in sensuousness, 
in luxury and misery, and that these cities 
are very great. But after my spying in 
this land I can say with as much confi- 
dence as Caleb had when he brought 
back his optimistic report about Canaan, 
‘* We are well able to overcome it.’’ 

I have been within the last few months 
in the very capital of the age of steel, that 
municipality which is the spirit of the 
practical age incorporate, that city pic- 
tured by an artist as the infernal region 
with the lid off. We came shrieking down 
from the mountains in the dusk of the 
day, through mile on mile of flaming coke 
ovens, past acres of mills and factories, 
through the smoke of ten thousand chim- 
neys, and the clangor and clamor of trip- 
hammers and locomotive whistles and 
electric gongs—a very bedlam of business; 
but as we came into the heart of the town, 
through the smoke and fog which hid it, 
through all the deafening tumult of trade 
and of traffic, there sounded the deep- 
toned voice of a mighty bell. It was the 
angelus of the town, the voice of man’s 
worship and best aspiration speaking 
above the dinof the fierce struggle for 
existence and supremacy, from the pillar 
of cloud which stands over the city by day 
and the pillar of fire which gleams there 
by night, to keep its begrimed, busy in- 
habitants mindful ever of the unseen 
country toward which they are journey- 
ing, to make men remember that there is 
something above and yet within constant 
teach of the daily struggle. For that 
bell of the school or the church or cathe- 
dral was not merely sounding brass; it 
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was and is the voice which makes har- 
mony of what were else only a meaning- 
less, purposeless, discordant jangle of 
daily drudgery and worry, hope, despair, 
joy and sorrow. — 

When we think of the million millions 
who have lived upon this earth, and the 
countless millions of whom a few genera- 
tions hence perhaps not a hundred will 
even know that you and I have breathed, 
struggled and died here, even the self- 
satisfied and optimistic of us must feel a 
sense of the evanescence and the impo- 
‘tence of the life of a single human being. 
But man stands, as Carlyle says, at the 
conflux of two eternities. The thing we 
are at this moment doing comes to us 
from the beginning of days, and will go 
on to an endless future. For such a 
thought we are no longer insignificant, 
impotent, irresponsible, but the responsi- 
ble heirs and the keepers of all that has 
been and the potent masters of all that is 
‘to be. So every hour’s living becomes a 
force that will somehow find its expres- 
sion, if not in the lives we are trying to 
teach, at least in some way. We must 
change the future for better or for worse, 
and what we are attempting to do for the 
youth of New York must somehow get 
itself a record in life for all time and all 
the eternity that may lie beyond. 


_— 
—_ 


VALUE OF GOOD BOOKS. 








N a recent address to the students of 
the Indian Industrial School, at Car- 
lisle, on ‘‘ Books and What They Do for 
Us,’”’ Rev. Dr.Lemuel Moss gave an in- 
teresting account of how two or three 
popular descriptive books were written 
when their authors had never seen the 
places described, and gave some practical 
illustrations of their value over travel and 
idle amusements. 

You say you would like to travel. 
That is well. Many people travel, but 
if you read you do nearly as well as to 
travel. It is a foolish spending of time 
for people to travel and show what igno- 
ramuses they are. Let some one else 
travel, and you take what he has found 
out. In the majority of cases you will 
even find out better how things are, than 
he has. 

One of the greatest philosophers that 
ever lived was Emanuel Kant, of Ger- 
many. Before he became a phiiosopher 
and a teacher of philosophy he was a 





teacher of geography. He wrote geog- 
raphies, a physical geography, a descrip- 
tion of the mountains and seas and rivers, 
etc., that was prized by all the travelers 
of his day. The captains of vessels 
wanted his geography, to describe things 
to them. One of his descriptions was of 
London. It was a very fine and accu- 
rate description of that great city. He 
was asked ‘‘ When were you in London? 
When did you see these great things you 
tell us of?’’ His answer was that he 
had never seen London. ‘‘ Then how 
did you get this knowledge? How are 
you able to give us these wonderful and 
exact descriptions?’’ He had used the 
material of those who had been in Lon- 
don and all over the world, and he used 
it so wisely that people thought he had 
been there. It is a very good illustra- 
tion of what may be done by a person 
who stays at home and uses the eyes of 
other people to get information. 

Perhaps you have read the story of 
Ben Hur, by Wallace. General Wallace 
had never been in Palestine. He had 
been down in Mexico. He chanced to 
be at my house, and I said to him, 
‘The papers are poking a little fun at 
you. They say the things you did see 
in Palestine you anticipated and put in 
your book.’’ He had then been United 
States Minister, and that had given him 
every facility for travel. ‘‘ Well,’’ he 
said, ‘‘it is not true. It was not an- 
ticipated.’’ Then he told me several 
things that illustrate in part what I have 
been trying to say. ‘‘In that story,” 
he said, ‘‘I make Ben Hur, when he 
crosses the Mount of Olives, sit down on 
a white stone.’’ He said: ‘‘I had not 
been in Palestine then, but when I did 
go over the path I came to the identical 
stone that Ben Hur had sat down upon.”’ 
So General Wallace made others gather 
for him the information he wanted. So 
he did with Thirza and her mother. He 
made them hide themselves in a tomb 
along the high wall of Jerusalem. 
When he got there, there was the empty 
tomb. 

Reading such books makes us citizens 
of the world, makes us at home every- 
where. For that reason, when we read 
accounts of such things we are as inter- 
ested as if we had been there ourselves 
and taken part in the scenes. 

Here is another great blessing that 
comes to us through good books, that is, 
the safety they give us. The lover of 
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good books is always safe wherever he 
goes. A young man goes into one of 
our great cities—Chicago or New York 
or Philadelphia. Nobody knows him. 
He is a stranger. He is alone in the 
city. He is afraid of the tempta- 
tions that come to him. He is in dan- 
ger of being carried away by his im- 
pulses. I will tell you a story of myself 
in Chicago. 

I had gone into the postoffice to mail 
a number of letters. I was standing by 
the window, and there was a lad of per- 
haps eighteen years. He was bending 
himself up and looked at me. Then he 
said: ‘‘I wish you would make out this 
sentence for me. Here is a sentence I 
cannot read,’’ pointing to a part of the 
letter which he had been trying to make 
out. I took the letter, and my eye fell 
on a sentence written with lead pencil 
which I shall never forget. It was this: 
“*T do not wish to advise you against 
your interests, but I do hope you will not 
get so far away that I cannot come to 
you if you get into trouble.’’ I said: 
“* My boy, there is only one being in the 
universe who would write you that let- 
ter. This is from your mother.’’ He 
said: ‘‘ Yes, from my mother, the best 
mother a boy ever had.”’ 

There was that boy with only fifty 
cents in his pocket, a stranger in a great 
city, and under the influence of liquor. 
I don’t know when I felt so bad as I did 
then, to leave that poor fellow all alone. 
Suppose you or my boy, or any one else 
so situated, has in him the love of good 
books, and thinks of a library before he 
thinks of a saloon, or of a reading-room 
before he thinks of any place of dissipa- 
tion whatever; he will be found first in 
the religious meetings of some church; 
in the second place, in the pages of some 
book in a library. 

Here is a striking contrast in home 
training: ‘Two years ago I took the 
train at Fargo, North Dakota, to go to 
Minneapolis. It was early in the morn- 
ing, and I got a seat in the sleeper. 
There were very few people in it. But 
in a few minutes I discovered a little 
party, three young ladies and one young 
man. I soon discovered, for I could not 
help hearing what they said, that they 
were from Lebanon, Montana. One of 
the young ladies proposed a game of 
cards to while away the time. The 
young man said he did not know much 
about cards, but thought he could keep 
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up his part of the game. By and by 
one of the ladies proposed a change in 
the game. The young man said he did 
not know that at all. ‘‘ Oh,’’ she said, 
‘“‘T can teach you if you will be my part- 
ner, so you can play.’’ They were not 
very remarkable young people, but well 
educated. The young lady said : ‘‘ When 
we are at home, and do not go to the the- 
ater or the opera or have no engagements, 
we play cards.’’ The young man said, 
in a very plain-spoken way: ‘‘We do 
not. My father is fond of reading. He 
has a large library. He imparted that 
love for reading books to his family, and 
when we are at home in the evenings we 
spend the time in the library.’’ I tell 
this ¢) you with a guilty conscience, be- 
cause I did not get up and speak to that 
young man, and thank him for saying 
‘*father,’?’ not ‘‘the old man.’’ He 
showed the influence of good books, the 
influence of the household. It strength- 
ened and encouraged me, and that is 
why I give it to you. Great enjoyment 
and great safety come to us from the pos- 
session of good books. 


>_> 


HOME-MAKING. 








NOVEL course has recently been 
opened in a training-school of kin- 
dergarten teachers in an Eastern city. 
It is a course in home-making. Its 
prospectus recognizes the fact that the 
preparation for the most important in- 
dustry in which women can engage 
has always been more or less hap-hazard. 
If a girl could make a loaf of bread 
and a cup of coffee, if she knew that 
beefsteak is bought by the pound and not 
by the yard, and that windows should 
not be washed outside in freezing 
weather, she was too often thought to be 
equipped for housekeeping—at least, 
when the family was to consist of ‘‘ just 
herself and her husband.’’ ‘The miseries 
of the first year of marriage, with so 
meager a supply of knowledge and ex- 
perience, are written deep in the memo- 
ries of many a husband and wife. 

It is a good sign that a popular school 
has had the sense and the courage to 
establish a department where girls over 
eighteen years old may study the house 
intelligently—its construction, its deco- 
ration and furnishing; housekeeping, 
with its expenses, its accounts, its mar- 
keting, its cooking and its laundry-work; 
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and, finally, the nurture and training of 
children, from the care of their physical 
needs to the selection of their games and 
their books, 

We have acted too long upon the as- 
sumption that home-makers are born, not 
made. It is high time that we should at 
least make the experiment of teaching 
women expressly how to meet the varied 
demands of life in the home. 


— 


VALUE OF BIBLE-READING. 








CHANCELLOR MACCRACKEN, of the 
New York University, has proposed an 
entrance requirement for college students 
that would puzzle most of the applicants 
for admission, and also the upper-class- 
men and graduates, including a pretty 
long list of professors. It is that they 
should know by heart the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Sermon on the Mount, 
a church catechism of some kind, and a 
score of the Scripture psalms and the 
best classic hymns, 

That such a requirement will be gen- 
erally enforced is doubtful, but there can 
be no question about the immense value 
of Biblical study, and particularly of 
the memorizing of many passages in 
both the Old and the New Testamen's. 
This work, we know, is part of the train- 
ing of Sunday-schools, and yet it is sur- 
prising how many educated men there 
are who seem to have missed it entirely. 
Whether it is relatively less common than 
it used to be we do not know, but there 
are cases which would indicate that it 
has not been much advanced by the 
‘** modern facilities.’’ A father who had 
a very meager schooling in the days be- 
fore the war will astonish his son, to 
whom he has given every educational 
advantage, by some effective Biblical al- 
lusion or a fine quotation that is a reve- 
lation in religion, morals and _iterature. 
The former has had a discipline which 
the latter lacked, and he has a posses- 
sion for which there is no adequate sub- 
stitute. 

To say nothing of the question of 
faith and religious conviction, the loss is 
fatal to any proper enjoyment of the best 
writing in our language outside the 
Bible. Not only is Milton unintelligi- 
ble without the Bible groundwork, but 
most of the great poets, orators and essay- 
ists who have contributed to the glories 
of the English tongue have owed an in- 
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calculable debt to the same source. But 
it is more apparent now than ever that 
of making many books there is no end, 
and in the deluge of print the noble is 
neglected for the ignoble, and attentive, 
assimilative reading seems likely to be- 
come a lost art. 

Every young man, whether he is go- 
ing to college or not, could certainly 
profit by the hint which Chancellor Mac- 
Cracken gives.—Chicago Record- Herald. 


MUSIC. 








BY JAMES A. BARR. 





USIC holds a distinctive place in ed- 
ucation, one which no other study 
can fill. It develops the emotional na- 
ture and reaches to that higher and inner 
life of the heart and the soul. ‘‘The 
meaning of soug goes deep. Who is 
there who iv logical words can express 
the effect music has upon us? A kind of 
inarticulate, unfathomable speech which 
leads us to the edge of the infinite.’’ 
Martin Luther says: ‘‘Music admon- 
ishes man, renders him mild, gentle, 
modest and reasonable. He who knows 
the art is ennobled by it and has aptitude 
for all things.’’ How carefully must we 
present this subject that it may perform 
its true office in developing high and 
noble ideals which may become realities 
in the life and character of the child. 
Beginning with the first year, the great- 
est care must be exercised in the selection 
of songs, both as to words and music, for 
we are forming impressions which are to 
be lasting. Each song should represent 
a mood which the child can feel and ex- 
press; the music should be suited to the 
words and in a key adapted to the voices. 
The songs should be chosen with refer- 
ence to the season of the year, and, when 
possible, should correlate with the nature 
studies, literature or history. No song 
should ever be sung in a lifeless or indif- 
ferent manner. ‘‘ There is a correspond- 
ence between the soul of a song and the 
heart of a child,” and if the teacher is 
enthusiastic, in sympathy with her chil- 
dren, and feels the sentiment of the song, 
it will not be difficult to establish this 
correspondence. Above all let the music 
lesson bea happy time. And don’t always 
be reasoning about it in your small way, 
but just sing and have others sing because 
there is joy and gladness in it. 
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MARY WAS PEEVISH. 





AN INCIDENT. 


ARY was peevish, as we call it, an 
affectionate term, that cloaks a 
great diversity of uncongenial emotions. 
Just what it is to be peevish the philoso- 
phies do not tell us. We all have suf- 
fered from the ailment, and at times, too, 
we have got enjoyment out of it. Per- 
haps peevisbness has a kinship with 
righteous indignation. It is generally 
treated as a moral offense, and such 
treatment occasionally arouses in us the 
worst that we have in our natures. 

Mary dropped her slate to the floor, 
thereby disturbing for a moment the 
whole school. Was it an accident? No- 
body will ever know. Had Mary been 
thinking pleasant thoughts it might not 
have happened. People seldom do awk- 
ward things while perfectly happy. But 
Mary had that in her which seemed to 
harmonize with the awkward and the 
grotesque. She simply took to heart 
the punishment that was inflicted, laid 
up a grudge against the teacher, pre- 
pared her heart to dislike and suspect all 
teachers and all authority. In short, she 
became zm esse an anarchist. ' She spoiled 
two years of her school life, won the rep- 
utation of a sulk, and lost at least a 
dozen friends among the gentler boys 
and girls of the school. Something that 
happened two years later became a bright 
incident in that early clouded life. It 
came as the sunshine of a new day to 
make a newearth. Of course, it came 
with the coming of a new teacher. 

Years afterwards, when Mary had 
herself struggled with the devil of peev- 
ishness in some of her pupils, she ana- 
lyzed her own unhappy experience, and 
gave another little Mary the other sort of 
treatment. She remembered that on that 
black morning of her ninth year there 
had been unpleasant words at home. 
Rightly or wrongly, she had been repri- 
manded. Home for once seemed hostile; 
she hated it. School should be her ref- 
uge, and she ran with a hurt child’s 
eagerness to reach it. A shoe-peg began 
to torment the little foot, and pain is a 
child’s ever-present devil. It brought 
tears; it caused her to fall and soil the 
pretty pink dress; it made her late. All 
the world was against her, as she very 
well knew. Of course, this generalizing 
was unjustified as well as unfortunate. 
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All the world was entirely innocent in 
this matter of Mary’s, as it is in our own 
cases. But the evidence that this child 
had before her pointed all one way. She 
felt the excommunication of herself 
from all pleasant society. She accepted 
accident as designing fate. She con- 
victed herself. 

As Mary’s evidence was insufficient, 
her logic perverted, her conviction cruel, 
there should have been an immediate re- 
opening of the case. Who could inter- 
cede for so unhappy a little convict? 
There was only one person—the teacher. 
Surely there was a duty for her at that 
point superior to her duty as a governor 
or an instructor. She should have read 
in the troubled face that came in late the 
story of misfortune that had shed the 
gloom. She ought to have known, as a 
general fact, that peevishness is a result- 
ant condition, not a voluntary attitude. 
There should have been a smile, a soft 
greeting, a patting of the little brown 
head, perhaps a compliment for the pink 
dress, all in quiet confidence. 

Mary blames nobody now for that sad 
upsetting of her childhood. She knows 
that the world is neutral if not kind in 
its attitude towards us in our conflicts. 
She knows that teachers cannot be om- 
niscient. For the sake of other little 
Marys, and in the interest of a world 
that is most successful when most happy, 
she wishes that the smile-cure might be 
applied in all cases of peevishness.— 
Educational Gazette. 


POETRY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


re help a child to tke love of poetry is 
to insure for him one source of hap- 
piness ina not too happy world. It isto 
charm and brighten the gray routine of 
life, and to lift him for some brief sweet 
moments from all the cares and vexa- 
tions and drudgeries of earth up to those 
shining abodes, ‘‘where the Eternal 
are.”’ 

No one need be ashamed of liking a 
good deal of rhyme and rhythm, swing 
and movement and melody in poetry; ab- 
solute perfection of form, though all too 
rarely attained, is one of the chief delights 
of the verse-lover. ‘‘ The procession of 
beautiful sounds, that is a poem,’’ says 
Sir Walter Raleigh. It is quite natural 
to love the music of verse before you 
catch the deeper thought, and you feel, 














in some of the greatest poetry, as if only 
the angels could have put the melodious 
words together. There is more in this 
music than meets the eye or ear; it is 
what differentiates prose from poetry, 
which, to quote Wordsworth, ‘‘is the 
breath and finer spirit of all knowledge.’’ 
Prose, it is said, can never be too truth- 
ful or too wise, but Song is more than 
mere Truth and Wisdom, it is the ‘‘ rose 
upon Truth’s lips, the light in Wisdom’s 
eyes.’’ That is why the thought in it 
finds its way to the very heart of one and 
makes one glow and tremble, fills one 
with desire to do some splendid action, 
right some wrong, be something other 
than one is, more noble, more true, more 
patient, more courageous. 


THE SCOLD. 








N view of the fact that scolding is such 
an unenviable accomplishment and one 
so easily acquired, itisodd that anybody 
should take credit to herself for a voca- 
tion in that direction, and yet we some- 
times hear people boasting about their 
ability to give certain friends or foes a 
piece of their mind calculated to stagger 
them, as if one required a special genius 
for the task which any common or illiter- 
ate woman is competent to perform to her 
entire satisfaction. Who, indeed, has not 
met, in the school room and outside of it, 
those who absolutely plume themselves 
upon .their powers of scolding, and do 
not allow them to grow rusty for want of 
use? ‘There are mothers whose children 
live in constant dread of a prolonged rep- 
rimand, if any little accident happens to 
their clothing, although we are warned 
by the sage that scolding tends to make 
a child sly and irritable, and prefer any 
place before home or school. Persons 
who get once in the way of scolding 
always find something to scold about. 
Women contract the habit more fre- 
quentlythan men. This may be because 
they live so constantly within the house, 
in a confined and heated atmosphere, and 
it may be partly that their natures are 
more susceptible and their sensitiveness 
more easily wounded. 

We would naturally suppose that the 
scold would possess a strong physique; 
that one who was kicking against the 
trifles that irritate the feminine world 
would need muscle and nerves for her 
energetic existence; but as we often find 
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her an invalid, or one who fancies herself 
an invalid, and who exhorts from her 
comfortable couch with the strength of 
ten. She is confined to no class of soci- 
ety, but may be met with in a hovel or 
palace. Does she not sit down at every 
boarding-house table in the land and did 
one ever travel without encountering her? 

She inveighs against the wind at the 
summit of Mount Washington, and at the 
lack of itin the valleys below. She is in- 
genious in finding a cause for her ‘‘ free 
speech:’’ her neighbors, her friends, her 
servants enjoy the benefit of her liberality 
in that respect. 

Indeed, she would cease to be happy if 
there were nothing to rail against, as if 
such a state of things were owing to some 
neglect of duty on her part. 


SUSPICION. 








BY F. H. LANCASTER. 





** TREAT the men and women as 

though they were real,’’ advises 
And it 
is a sound bit of advice that it would be 
well for us to carry in our memory when 
we enter our schoolrooms. Let our pu- 
pils feel that we believe in them and we 
inevitably appeal to their highest and 
truest impulses. On the other hand, sus- 
pect them of all that is small and shabby, 
allow them to feel that they are under 
such suspicion, and they will be just as 
small and shabby as our suspicions jus- 
tify. The saying sounds full of harsh- 
ness—there is indeed not much poetry in 
it, but experience has proved that it does 
contain much truth. 

Suspicion is as an east wind blighting 
the best fruit of heart and mind. No 
child can do justice to himself in such an 
atmosphere. He shrinks and shrivels 
and too often slips into subterfuge. 

To be suspicious is more frequently the 
error of young teachers. They wish to 
be alive and alert; to know all that is 
going on about them—which is com- 
mendable, shows energy and a promising 
interest in their work—but gradually 
over-eagerness begins to put a finishing 
touch to their facts. ‘They see so much 
—and suspect the rest. And right here 
we find the thin edge of a big wedge of 
trouble. For there is something infinitely 
just in the ethical relations of pupil and 
teacher. The teacher may be the law- 
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giver, but the pupil is the judge. A 
teacher is tried perpetually by her own 
edicts. In the schoolroom perhaps more 
truly than anywhere else on earth it can 
be said that as ye measure it shall be 
measured unto you. Suspect and you 
will be suspected. And in such an at- 
mosphere of distrust, who could work to 
advantage? The reverse: Trust and you 
will be trusted, is equally true. Your 
working medium becomes warm with 
confidence; thought flows easily, and love 
lights its lamp. 

Now we are not pleading for a blind 
faith in child-nature, but only for an 
honest one. That you believe the best 
until you know positively the worst; that 
you do not jump at unkind conclusions. 
Remember it is only a mountain-climbing 
mule that is warranted to jump true and 
always land in the right place. And 
though we teachers are mountain-climb- 
ers, we are not mules, for we are always 
open to conviction, ‘‘ Bearing the torch 
of progress in her right hand, and in her 
left instruments of instruction.’’ 

And let it be said, and said frankly, 
that if suspicion is unjust to your pupils 
and harmful to your work, its effect upon 
yourself is even more to be regretted. It 
is an attitude of mind that warps your 
mental rectitude, darkens the atmos- 
phere, and takes much sweetness from 
the joy of living. 

Children are not angels. Every one 
who has talked to a child for ten minutes 
knows that. And it is well they are not, 
since mortal teachers are to instruct them. 
But they are little human beings—our- 
selves in miniature, having good im- 
pulses and bad; docile moods and frac- 
tious ones. It is for us to know how to 
appeal to the one and cope with the other. 
Each mind has its peculiar method for 
overcoming difficulties—there are no hard 
and fast rules for reaching the best and 
bravest in those about us, but it is safe to 
say that Emerson’s shrewdness was at its 
keenest when he laid down that precept 
about believing—‘‘ Treat the men and 
women as though they were real people ; 
perhaps they are.”’ 

The chances are that there is a sweet 
kernel in every nut. Let us at least crack 
the nut before we condemn it. No matter 
how suspicious the outside of the shell 
may look. And let us always stand 
cheery and strong, prepared to give gladly 
the ‘‘benefit of the, doubt.’’—Adantic 
Educational Journal. 


CANE SUGAR AND BEET SUGAR. 
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CANE SUGAR AND BEET SUGAR. 





BY J. W. REDWAY. 


HERE is no difference between cane 
sugar and beet-sugar. Each has the 
chemical composition C,.H:.O,—that is, 
the molecule of each consists of twelve 
atoms of carbon, twenty-two of hydro- 
gen and eleven of oxygen. Some confec- 
tioners claim to perceive a difference be- 
tween the two, but if there be any, it is 
due to the method of manufacture; prob- 
ably none exists. The most expert anal- 
yst could not tell one from the other were 
the two prepared under the same condi- 
tions, and by the same machinery. In 
seasons when the beet crop has been 
short, the California refineries have used 
watermelons instead, and, indeed, the lat- 
ter are just as good as beets, for the sugar 
they contain is identical with that of the 
beet and the cane. 

It is hardly correct to say that the 
commerce of beet sugar is a monopoly in 
Germany; the German government pays 
a bonus on all beet-sugar exported, and 
the same is also done by several other 
European states. The sugar-making 
business, however, is controlled by a car- 
tel among the various states, and this, in 
fact, is a combination arrayed against the 
tropical sugar interests. 

In the tropics, where practically all the 
sugar-cane is produced, an acre of land 
will yield about twice as much sugar 
from the sugar-cane, as the same area in 
Europe will produce from the sugar-beet; 
moreover, it may be grown in the tropics 
for about five dollars less per ton. But 
the raw cane-sugar must be shipped a 
long distance—in some instances ten 
thousand miles—to the refineries in Amer- 
ica or in Europe. Even with this handi- 
cap, however, cane-sugar would be more 
economically produced were it not for the 
government bounties. 

Nevertheless, beet-sugar manufacture 
is probably in Europe and the United 
States tostay. In Germany the uncertain 
profits of grazing and grain cultivation 
have given place to the sure profits of 
beet-growing, with the results that the 
income of the Germans has been enor- 
mously increased; indeed, nearly all west- 
ern Europe, including Holland, has pro- 
fited by the beet sugar industry. In the 
case of Spain, however, the results were 
disastrous. The price of cane-sugar in 
Cuba and the Philippines fell to such a 
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low point that the sugar planters could 
not pay the taxes imposed by the mother 
country. There resulted, in consequence, 
the rebellions that finally culminated in 
the loss to Spain of her colonies. 

The real cause of the economic changes 
brought about in the sugar-making in- 
dustry may be found in the increased 
demand for sugar, for while the retail 
price at the present time, about five cents, 
is only one-fourth the price in 1850, the 
annual consumption per capita has in- 
creased nearly tenfold. In Great Britain 
it is about ninety pounds, in the United 
States it is about seventy pounds, in west- 
ern Europe it is about thirty-five pounds. 
An explanation of the low rate of con- 
sumption in Europe is the fact that the 
bounty paid on sugar exported, is equiv- 
alent to a tax on that consumed at home. 

There are two points, however, worth 
considering: Without government protec- 
tion beet-sugar manufacture cannot com- 
pete with the tropical sugar industry; the 
latter, moreover, cannot produce more 
than half the sugar now required.—J/. £. 
Journal of Education. 





ANTI-GAMBLING ORDER. 


ANY business firms are taking a de- 
cided stand on the matter of good 
associates and good habits for their em- 
ployes. outside as well as during business 
hours. When the employes of the big 
wholesale grocery house at Wabash 
avenueand Lake street, Chicago, reported 
for work recently, they were confronted 
on every side by printed placards bearing 
the following inscription: 





Respectable and moral associations out- | 
side of business hours are expected of 
every employe. The visiting of gambling- 
houses, whether through curiosity or the 
intention of playing, must be avoided. | 
Any employe who frequents any such 
places, or indulges in betting on horse 
races, ball games, or anything of this 
sort is subject to immediate dismissal. 











The placards were prepared and or- 
dered posted by a member of the firm, 
who had this tosay regarding this action: 

‘*We do not wish this action to be 
taken as indicated that we have suffered 
from peculations of employes through 
their addiction to gambling. We have 
not posted this warning merely to protect 
ourselves, but for the good of the men 
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whom we employ. As we would not en- 
gage or keep in our employ a person who 
was not respectable and moral, we would 
not have our employes cultivate evil 
associates to. their own detriment. 

‘‘The gambling fever is so prevalent 
that numbers of young men are succumb- 
ing to it, and becoming addicted to a 
habit that will sooner or later ruin the 
victim. The only safe course is to steer 
clear of the temptation by keeping good 
company and staying away from such 
places.’’ 

The Western Electric Company, which 
employs thousands of men, posted similar 
notices in their shops last month, forbid- 
ding drinking, gambling, cigarette smok- 
ing and evil associates under penalty of 
dismissal.’’—Moderator. 


MANUAL TRAINING AND TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION. 





BY THOMAS M. BALLIET, 
Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


IVILIZATION rests at the present 
time far more than at any previous 
period upon aneconomic basis. The life 
and progress of nations is dependent on in- 
dustry and commerce, rather than as for- 
merly on agriculture, and in the struggle 
for national supremacy these make for sur- 
vival. There is a natural limit to the con- 
sumption of food products, but the demand 
for the products of manufacture, of indus- 
try and of industrial art, which minister to 
our comfort, our pleasure and our higher 
needs is limited only by our means. With 
the rapid increase in wealth, the world’s 
market for these products has in recent 
years become enormously enlarged ; and 
the great nations of the earth are strugg- 
ling in fierce, if bloodless, combat for the 
possession of it. In this contest for in- 
dustrial and commercial supremacy, next 
to natural resources, the chief determin- 
ing factor is industrial and commercial 
efficiency. The conflicts between nations 
are no longer religious, as they were in 
the seventeenth century, nor political, as 
they were in the eighteenth, but they 
have become economic; and economic 
strength has shifted from agriculture to 
manufacture and commerce. Hence it 
comes to pass that the leading modern 
nations are rapidly becoming transformed 
from agricultural to manufacturing na- 
tions. This transformation in the case of 
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England has been in progress for over a 
hundred years and is well nigh complete; 
while in Russia it has but scarcely begun, 
in Germany, Japan and the United States, 
it has made immense progress within a 
generation. 

This radical economic change has 
created a new environment to which na- 
tions and individuals must adjust them- 
selves ; and, as the adjustment has not 
kept pace with the changes, we are con- 
fronted with the problem of how to 
further this adjustment so as to increase 
both national and individual efficiency. 

It is the function of educatlon to fit for 
life, to make the individual intellectually, 
socially, morally and industrially effi- 
cient, to adjust him to his environment. 
A change so revolutionary as the one, 
described demands, accordingly, a radical 
change in the organization of schools as 
well as in the curriculum and the methods 
of teaching.” It demands that while the 
school must, above all else, aim to devel- 
ope men and women, it must not stop 
with that ; it must also train them to do 
with skill and effectiveness some form of 
work which has economic and commer- 
cial value in this complex environment, 
dominated by industry and commerce, in 
which they must live. The general de- 
velopment of mind and character, while 
it must always remain the chief aim of 
education, can no longer remain its sole 
aim; the schools must produce not 
merely a good man but a good man who 
is good for something—good for some 
specific thing. Economic efficiency as 
well as quality of mind and character 
must be made a test of education. This 
is a form of utilitarianism in education 
which is not only not antagonistic to the 
highest idealism, but which re-enforces 
idealism by giving it specific content and 
an ethical quality’ which connects it 
closely with life. The idealism which 
should dominate modern education is not 
an idealism which is based on the life of 
the past but an idealism which idealizes 
the life of the present and emphasizes its 
moral problems and its duties. This was 
the idealism of the prophets and of Jesus 
Himself; it is the only idealism which 
has ethical vitality. 

The progressive nations of the world 
are rapidly readjusting their educational 
systems so as to meet the new demands 
of the age. The natural sciences, which 
have made the phenomenal development 
of modern industry possible, are empha- 
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sized as never before ; and technical and 
commercial schools of all grades, as well 
as trade and industrial schools of every 
variety, have sprung up. In this move- 
ment Germany, France, and even Austria 
have outstripped England and the United 
States. 

On a visit to Europe a few years ago 
for the purpose of studying these schools, 
I found in Berlin alone twenty-eight in- 
dustrial and trade schools attended by 
over 25,000 students. Almost every im- 
portant trade was represented. Schools 
of the same kind are found in every city 
of the German Empire, and the technical 
training which Germany gives to its in- 
dustrial classes and skilled mechanics far 
transcends anything found in this coun- 
try. The German army which this 
country will have to fear is not the army 
which carries guns but the army which 
carries tools. All over Europe the ap- 
prentice system still obtains to quite a 
large extent, and this makes it possible 
to have trade schools in which expensive 
shops are not necessary and in which 
academic and theoretical instruction is 
the important feature. This maxes these 
schools comparatively inexpensive. Many 
small trades still survive in all European 
countries which have long since passed 
away here. Moreover, as is well known, 
many processes of manufacture are there 
still done by hand which in this country 
are performed by machines. These and 
other considerations make it inadvisable 
for us to copy their trade schools, al- 
though we have many lessons to learn 
from them. On the other hand, their 
commercial schools and their technical 
schools are organized to meet conditions 
which are not radically different from our 
own and may safely serve as models to us. 

There is no other country in the world 
that has accomplished as much in manual 
training as our own ; there is no other 
country in which manual training has 
been made so extensively a feature of 
secondary education. The manual train- 
ing high school is an American institu- 
tion and it contains possibilities which 
have not yet been realized. There should 
be asharp line of distinction drawn in our 
thinking between manual training whose 
aim is general education, and technical 
training in various industrial occupations 
and in trades. Manual training in some 
form should be an integral part of the 
course of study of all elementary and 
secondary schools, either as a required or 
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as an optional study. There should bea 
work shop for this purpose connected 
with every high school. Moreover, a 
broad course in manual training should 
precede instruction in specific trades and 
form the basis of such instruction. 

The manual training high school, how- 
ever, besides providing for a course in 
general manual training, ought to pro- 
vide also courses in strictly technical 
lines of work whose aim should be to 
train foremen, superintendents, or in 
short, that large group of skilled experts 
who come between the engineer and the 
mechanic and whose duty it is to super- 
intend the work of the latter under the 
general direction of the former. Ina 
word, our manual training high schools 
should be converted into technical schools 
of high school grade. We have enough 
engineering schools of college rank for 
our present industrial needs, but there is 
a very great demand for technical high 
schools in which thorough instruction 
may be given in English, in history, in 
the modern languages; and in mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry, especially 
in their applications to technical pro 
cesses; together with courses in shop 
work beginning with a general course in 


manual training and ending in specialized 
courses leading to specific lines of tech. 
nical work. Such schools ought to have 


a three fold function: first, to provide a 
general course in manual training for 
purely educational purposes ; secondly, to 
serve as fitting schools for the higher tech- 
nical schools ; thirdly, to give technical in- 
struction of high school grade for the 
purposes stated. 

These should be the functions of the 
day high school. But these schools may 
serve another purpose by ministering to 
the needs of an entirely different class of 
students from those of the day school. 
Its expensive shop equipments may be 
used for the purpose of giving instruction 
in trades to men employed during the 
day either as apprentices or as journey- 
men. These equipments which would 
otherwise lie idle after the session of the 
day school closes, make it possible to or- 
ganize, at comparatively small expense, 
evening trade schools for the broader 
training of men already at work at their 
trade. 

An evening trade school of this kind 
has been conducted for the last four years 
at public expense in the city in which I 
reside. Previous to 1898 manual train- 
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ing was taught as an elective in our Cen- 
tral high school. In September of that 
year a manual training high school was 
organized as a separate and independent 
school. In October, 1899, when the 
equipment of the shops had become 
measurably complete, an evening trade 
school was organized which has been 
continued every year since from October 
to March. The school is in session six 
evenings a week from 7.15 to 10.15, each 
class meeting two or three times a week. 
The first year only three departments 
were organized : (1) mechanical drawing, 
(2) machine shop practice and tool mak- 
ing, and (3) plumbing. During the past 
winter, classes were conducted in the fol- 
lowing subjects: (1) mechanical draw- 
ing, (2) machine shop practice and tool 
making, (3) plumbing, (4) wood turning 
and pattern making, (5) mechanics and 
applied mathematics, (6) electricity (lec- 
tures and laboratory work). Recogniz- 
ing the fundamental character of me- 
chanical drawing for all the mechanical 
trades, the students in all the other 
classes are encouraged, though not re- 
quired, to join some class in drawing. 
The course in mathematics is arranged 
with reference to the special needs of me- 
chanics, and includes such topics in arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry and trigonom- 
etry as find a direct application in the 
mechanical trades. The course in elec- 
tricity consists of a lecture course for 
persons who have only a scientific inter- 
est in the subject, and of a laboratory 
course whose aim is to offer practical in- 
struction in electrical measurements and 
electrical construction, to persons who are 
employed wholly or in part in such work, 
or who desire to fit themselves for it. 
The instruction in mechanical drawing 
is given by a man who has occupied im- 
portant positions as draftsman in manu- 
facturing establishments ; the instructors 
in machine shop practice and tool mak- 
ing are men who have had wide experi- 
ence as mechanics and as superintendents 
of shops. The teacher of pattern making 
had learned the trade as a young man and 
had practical experience in it for years. 
The teacher of plumbing is the plumbing 
inspector for the city and is recognized 
as an authority in his trade. The teach- 
ers of electricity, mecbanics and mathe- 
matics, are technically trained men. All 
of these teachers, except the teacher of 
plumbing and the assistant teacher in the 
machine shop, are employed in the day 
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high school, and they are skillful teachers. 
The school is under the supervision of 
the principal of the day high schcol. I 
need not add that only technically trained 
teachers are available in a trade school ; 
and I believe we shall demand such 
teachers in the future also for the shop 
work in our manual training high schols; 
this will remove a chief objection that is 
urged against the use of the equipments 
of these schools by evening trade schools, 
inasmuch as the same teachers will be in 
charge of the shops and the laboratories 
both of the day and the evening schools. 
The enrollment for the past winter was 
311, and the per cent. of attendance was 
86.8 ranging in the different classes from 
81.5 in plumbing to 89.5 in pattern mak. 
ing. This will be recognized asa con- 
sidera»ly higher per cent. of attendance 
than is found in other types of evening 
schools. In enrolling students when all 
applicants properly qualified cannot be 
accommodated, preference is invariably 
given to men already engaged at their 
trade either as apprentices or as journey- 
mep, and such men constitute the large 
majority of students in the school. This 
policy recommends the school to manu- 
facturers and other employers of skilled 
labor because it educates their men and 
trains them to do a higher quality of 
work : it recommends the school to the 
working men because it enables them to 
secure promotions and higher wages; and 
it wins for tke school the good will of 
the labor unions because it dces all this 
without appreciably increasing the labor 
market and becoming a means of de- 
pressing wages. I believe that such a 
policy is fundamental in the organization 
of all public trade schools in this country 
at the present time. Any other policy is 
likely to incur the opposition of the labor 
unions. The men ranged in age from 15 
to 50 and their average was 23.7, 150 being 
below 21, and 161 above. 

Springfield has, besides a limited num 
ber of large manufacturing industries, in- 
cluding the shops of the United States 
Armory, also a large variety of small in- 
dustries requiring skilled labor. There 
were represented in the school fifty-eight 
different occupations, most of which could 
be roughly grouped under the following 
heads: Ironworkers, woodworkers, en- 
gineers and draftsmen, men employed in 
electrical work, apprentices, laborers and 
clerks employed in connection with 
various trades. 
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The reasons which the men gave in 
their application blanks for entering tbe 
school vary but little. They either want 
to prepare themselves to do a higher 
grade of work in their own trade for the 
purpose of receiving a higher rating and 
increased wages, or they wish to change 
from the trade in which they are engaged 
to some other in which the remuneration 
is higher. Of the men enrolled in the 
machine shop, 69 per cent gave the 
former as the reason for joining, while 
only 9 per cent. gave the latter. On the 
other hand, of the men enrolled in the 
plumbing class only 43 per cent. had 
joined for the purpose cf advancing in 
their trade, while 47 per cent. joined the 
class because they wished tochange from 
their present trade to that of plumbing. 
A limited number entered the various 
classes for the sake of the indirect help 
which the instruction will give them in 
their trade. These are generally engaged 
in trades not taught in the school but 
closely allied to those which are taught. 
A certain number of men who have had 
opportunity to learn only a small part of 
their trade in the shops, on account of 
the minute specialization which modern 
production makes necessary, enter the 
school in order to broaden their training. 
One of the men in the machine shop class 
said that he had been working at a drill 
for fourteen years and could not run any 
other machine; another had worked about 
the same number of years on a shaper, 
and a third had been drilling on the same 
part of rifles in the United States Armory 
for eight years. These are but examples 
of many instances which might be cited 
when the broader training of the school 
supplements tbe narrow training of the 
shop. For such men the learning of a 
full trade is a liberal education. 

This is a brief account of an experi- 
ment in teaching trades at public expense; 
it is a feature of our public school work 
which has provoked but little criticism 
and is rapidly growing in favor, and I 
believe it is destined to become a perma- 
nent part—and a very important part—of 
the school system of our city. Our ex- 
perience has convinced me that there is 
no insuperable difficulty in the way of or- 
ganizing an evening trade school in every 
well-equipped manual-training high 
school in the country, and I believe that 
this is the point from which instruction 
in trades at public expense can be most 
effectually developed with the least ex- 
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penditure of money. Such evening trade 
schools can use not only the shop equip- 
ments of manual training high schools, 
but they can have the free use of their 
laboratories, of their drawing room with 
its equipment, and other facilities for 
academic instruction. No trade school, 
even for men who are mature and are al- 
ready engaged at their trade, ought to 
confine its instruction to shop work; it 
must not lose sight of the man in train- 
ing the mechanic. Thorough courses in 
mechanical drawing, in mechanics, in ap- 
plied physics and applied mathematics, 
and if possible in other academic studies, 
should be offered, and every student in 
the shop work classes should be encour- 
aged to take as many of these courses as 
his time and his strength will permit.— 
American Education. 


FATHER WHO WAS HARD TO 
PLEASE. 








BOY drove a load of hay up a terrrace 

in front of a farmer’s house, and the 
load tipped over. The boy, after some diffi- 
culty, managed to unhitch the horses and 
to tie them to a fence; then he went and 
rapped at the farmer’s door, and asked 
him to help him pitch on the load. 

‘* We are just sitting down to dinner, 
my boy,’’ the farmer replied. ‘‘Won’t 
you come in and join us?’’ ‘‘I’d like to,’”’ 
said the boy, ‘‘but I am afraid father 
wouldn’t like it.’’ 

‘Oh, he won’t mind; youcan work 
better after dinner.’’ So the boy went in. 
After dinner a cup of tea was served. 

‘*Won’t you have a cup of tea, my 
boy ?’’ asked the farmer. 

“*T’d like one, but I am afraid father 
wouldn’t like it.’’ 

‘*Oh, come on, take a cup of tea; it 
won’t hurt you.’’ So the boy finally 
drank the tea. 

‘Sit down now,’’ said thefarmer. ‘‘We 
will read the newspaper for a few min- 
utes ; we don’t want to go to work di- 
rectly after dinner.”’ 

‘*T’d like to,’’ said the boy, ‘‘but I am 
afraid father won’t like it.’’ 

“‘ Afraid your father won’t like it ?’’ 
asked the farmer. ‘‘ You must have an 
awfully particular father ; he don’t seem 
to like anything. I'd like to see him. 
Where is he?”’ 

‘**Oh,”’ said the boy, ‘‘ he is under the 
load of hay !""—Harper's Magazine. 
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HE report to his Board of School Con- 

trollers by Supt. Henry Pease of Titus- 
ville, Pa., who recently visited Batavia, 
New York, to investigate a working plan 
for individual instruction to the Public 
Schools is an interesting paper. He says, 
and we give his report in full: 


Pursuant to your request, I have spent 
four days since the last meeting of your 
board, at Batavia, New York, investigating 
the Batavia system of individual instruc- 
tion. 

This plan of work originated in an attempt 
to relieve, in a rational way, an overcrowded 
room in the central school of the vil- 
lage. This central school building is the 
original union free school building of the 
town, and the oldest of the buildings now in 
use. The grade rooms were intended to seat 
at least sixty pupils each, and can be 
crowded to seat seventy. Five years ago, 
when the experiment was first tried, one of 
these rooms contained a second grade num- 
bering about sixty _—_-. The teacher was 
tapidly breaking down, the room was not 
doing as good work as was necessary for the 
children to keep up their grade work, and 
something had to bedone. Superintendent 
John Kennedy was a man of too much ex- 
perience to put two teachers to hearing reci- 
tations in the same room: there was no 
other room available for a second teacher : 
two new buildings had been erected within 
a few years: the school board was loth to 
Leer forward a proposition for another 
building, especially as there was sufficient 
seating{capacity in the old building. Could 
the problem of teaching be solved? So as 
an experiment, Mr. Kennedy recommended 
that a second teacher be put into the crowded 
room, and that her time be entirely given to 
the work of assisting the pupils who were 
not up to the desired point with their work. 
Her efforts were not necessarily confined to 
the pupils who might at the time be in ar- 
rears, but she was to give special attention 
to the needs of all the pupils who for any 
reason had fallen behind in their work, even 
for the day. The pupils were divided into 
two sections, nearly equal in number, the 
so-called regular teacher hearing recitations 
all the time, while the second teacher gave 
all her time to individuals. Both teachers 
were held equally responsible for the gen- 
eral condition of the room, and for the pro- 
gress of the pupilsin theirstudies. Neither 
was in any true sense an assistant of the 
other. Of course the outcome was a matter 
of some anxiety. 

It was soon apparent that the experiment 
was a genuine success. From being the 
poorest room in the building, this was soon 
one of the best. The teachers were giving 
their united efforts tothe sixty pupils, and 
the children soon caught the new spirit. 
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As other rooms became crowded, other 
teachers were added, until now there are no 
less than eight such rooms in the village, 
each having too many pupils for one teacher, 
and hence provided with two teachers. 

But if it was a good thing for one teacher 
to give all her time to individual work with 
a room of sixty or eighty pupils, the thought 
at once occurred that it might be a good 
thing for all teachers to give a definite por- 
tion of their time to the same kind of work. 
Mr. Kennedy proposed to teachers who had 
one grade in a room to try the plan of giv- 
ing a definite portion of their time to the 
assistance of those pupils who found it dif- 
ficult to keep up their grade work. All 
were willing to try it, and so programs were 
adjusted to the new idea and the results 
‘carefully studied. All now seem to agree 
‘that the change was for the better. The 
necessary time was found by giving less 
‘time to recitations and more to study 
‘periods. During study time the pupils who 
are keeping up their work can study with- 
out assistance or much attention. This 
leaves the teacher with time to devote to 
those who need special attention. It is true 
in most rooms that a minority of the chil- 
‘dren need a majority of the teacher’s time. 
A large part of every recitation period is 
generally given to those whose lessons are 
poorest prepared. By devoting less time 
to these children in class, and more time to 
them out of class, the time of the stronger, 
more progressive pupils is economized, the 
weak pupils are looked after in better way 
and the time of the entire room is used to 
better advantage. Such has been the ex- 
perience of the Batavia schools. 

One more form has been worked out for 
this instruction. Inroomscontaining parts 
of two grades, and having only one teacher, 
recitations are held in all subjects only 
three times a week, the time of the recitation 
period being given on alternate days to in- 
dividual instruction. This gives the same 
time, theoretically, as the plan of two teach- 
ers with a double grade, or one teacher with 
a single grade. Whether the results are as 
satisfactory, I am not prepared to say. 
Superintendent Kennedy says that there is 
no great difference—no more than we are 
accustomed to find in all rooms which have 
two grades. 

In the high school at Batavia a teacher is 
employed who devotes her entire time to the 
task of assisting individual pupils in their 
work. Most of her attention is devoted to 
the pupils of the first and second years ; in- 
ped it is largeiy devoted to the pupils of 
the first year, although not exclusively even 
to the first two year classes ; she may, and 
often does help other pupils. The value of 
this assistance is a matteron which I would 
not want to express an opinion. Mr. Ken- 
nedy thinks highly of it, and he has no 

uestion that it is an element of strength in 
their schools. In the high school teachers 
are expected to carry on some of the indi- 
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vidual instruction by omitting recitations 
at stated intervals, generally twice a week. 

Thus far there are four forms under which 
we find the individual work carried on at 
Batavia: First, two teachers have charge 
of a double grade, one devoting her time 
entirely to hearing recitations, the other de- 
voting her time entirely to giving indi- 
vidual instruction ; second, one teacher has 
charge of a single grade, with about the 
usual number of pupils, giving equal parts 
of her time to recitation and to individual 
instruction ; third, a teacher has two small 
grades, giving equal time to recitation and 
to individual instruction, and omitting al- 
ternate recitations in all subjects in order to 
secure time to devote to his work ; fourth, 
in the high school a special teacher gives 
her entire time to assisting individuals. 
She has a table in the study room and does 
her work there. All high school teachers 
do more or less of the individual work, 
omitting such recitations as they find nec- 
essary tocarryout theplan. Theoretically, 
this would mean the omission of alternate 
recitations in all high school studies and 
the devotion of the time to the other kind 
of work. Asa matter of fact, I do not think 
that as large an amount of time as that is 
given up to the individual instruction in the 
high school. 

It will be seen that this plan does not con- 
template using the same teacher to do in- 
dividual work in two or more rooms. If 
more than one teacher works ina room at 
all, both work in that room all the time. 
There is no going from one room to another. 
Two teachers are not put in a room unless 
there are more pupils than one teacher can 
care for with reasonable ease. Mr. Kennedy 
thinks it would be the ideal plan to make 
all rooms large enough to accommodate 
sixty or eighty pupils and always have two 
teachers ina room. But most of us might 
want to see that proposition demonstrated 
by actual experience before endorsing it. 
On general principles, as well as judging 
from all past experience, one teacher, hear- 
ing both recitations and individual work, 
seems better adapted to the needs and con- 
ditions. which we find in the actual school 
room. 

But of the value of this emphasizing of 
the individual in our teaching, there can be 
little, ifany doubt. Asa matter of fact, I found 
a smaller number of children in the grades 
of the Batavia schools repeating the work of 
the grade than I ever saw elsewhere. Fail- 
ures and repetitions seem to have been re- 
duced toa minimum. And the teachers as 
well as the superintendent ascribe the im- 
provement almost wholly to the emphasis 
which is placed on the individual work, on 
bringing up the rear end of the procession. 
For that is what is especially aimed at in 
this individual instruction. The teacher is 
constantly after those who have, for any 
reason, failed to maintain a satisfactory 
standard of work. It is true that a large 
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part of every well conducted class will keep 
up a fair standard of work ; such pupils will 
find it more profitable to have time for study 
rather than to sit in class and listen to the 
efforts of some poorly prepared pupil as he 
demonstrates the fact that he isin the dark. 
Shortening the recitation period and taking 
the time for personal work with this ind1- 
vidual], gives the pupils whose work is sat- 
factory an opportunity to study while the 
— assists those who most need her 
elp. 

Thoroughly convinced that the plan con- 
tains something of real value, I have begun 
a careful test of it in our schools. All 
teachers have always given more or kss 
time to individual instruction. But it has 
been largely a matter of chance whether any 
time could be found for it in school hours. 
Most of it had been done either before or 
after regular school hours, and the results 
are not what we might wish. Weare chang 
ing programs with a view to securing the 
needed time. This will be done gradu- 
ally as we do not wish to interfere with the 
work of the school and as our teachers will 
have to learn how to use this time wisely. 
The only modification in our organization 
necessary to determine whether we can find 
real help in this a is a change of pro- 
=. In some of the rooms the grades will 

consolidated in a part of the classes. 
That is, all the pupils in the room will be 
in one class for recitation. In the rooms 
having two grades we are beginning by 
omitting one recitation each week. If this 
proves helpful, we will omit two recitations, 
and give the time to individual work. 
While this is all tentative, it seems more 
than probable that we shall find the plan a 
helpful one. The reports from the teachers 
who are trying the experiment are all as en- 
couraging as we could wish. 

We hope to gain a number of things from 
this modification in our plans of work. We 
hope to hold a larger number of pupils in 
schools until they complete their grade, at 
least. There are a large number of failures 
by pupils who are just at the border line be- 
tween good and poor work. We hope to be 
able to give the needed assistance to such 
pupils in a way that will appeal to them and 
will carry them on in their work to the 
threshold of the high school. It has been 
the experience at Batavia that the entrance 
classes in the high school have increased in 
the last two or three years, much more rap- 
idly than the rate of increase in the grades. 
With an increase of 20 per cent. in the first 
grade of the schools there has been an in- 
crease of more than 50 per cent. in the high 
school. How much of this is due to better 
results in the grades, we might be unable 
to say. It is the opinion of school workers 
in that town that it is largely due to that 
cause. 

I shall watch this work closely, endeavor 
to prevent any undue haste in the applica- 
tion of the principle, and report to the board 
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from time to time what progress is being 
made. Iexpect it will prove a genuine help 
to us in our work, and enable us to do for a 
certain class of pupils much more than we 
have been able to do for them by our best 
efforts in the past. There is no panacea for 
all the difficulties of the school room, but if 
we can get a new power over those who find 
the most difficulty in doing their work, if 
we can make the schools more useful to 
those who need them most, the reward for 
our Jabors will be vastly increased and the 
hold of the schools on the confidence of the 
community will be strengthened because 
they find the schools doing more each year 
for their children. 
Titusville, Pa.. Nov. 9, 190}. 
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ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


rt Universal Exposition to be held in 
Sc. Louis this year is the largest World’s 
Fair ever projected. The fundamental appro- 
priation consists of $15,000,000, $5,000,000 of 
which is subscribed by the citizens of the city 
of St. Louis and the LouisianaTerritory, $5,- 
000,000 a grant from the city of St. Louis, and 
$5,000,000 a grant from the government of 
the United States. Inaddition tothis, there 
will be an excess amount received on the 
sale of $250 0co worth of souvenir coins, 
the face value of which coins will form a 
part of the government appropriation. The 
Government has appropriated $1.308,000 ad- 
ditional to erect a government building and 
to pay the cost of the preparation of the 
government exhibits to be installed therein. 
When it is stated that the Chicago Exposi- 
tion of 1893 had for a basic appropriation 
$11,000,0co, and the Paris Exposition of 1900 
a basie a of $12,000,000, the ex- 
tent of the St. Louis organization may be 
judged. The Fair is projected on a $30,000,- 
000 scale. 

The grounds, which comprise 1,180 acres, 
are situated in the western part of Forest 
Park, which is in the extreme western por- 
tion of St. Louis, about seven miles directly 
back from the river. There will be fourteen 
great exhibit palaces designed by the most 
eminent architects of the country. Thearea 
of the Chicago Exposition was 633 acres, and 
that of the Paris Exposition about 600 acres. 
While St. Louis lacks the beautiful back- 
ground which Lake Michigan furnished to 
the White City, it has an amphitheatre of 
low hills surrounding the main picture of 
the Exposition which are capable of a treat- 
ment that will be a surprise to the general 
public. The Exposition will be opened May 
I, 1904, and will continue until November 
30, 1904, a period nearly a month longer than 
any other international exposition. 

The international features of the Exposi- 
tion have been the constant care of the 
authorities and of the United States gov- 
ernment since the beginning of the enter- 
prise. On August 20, 1901, President Mc- 
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Kinley issued his invitation to the nations 
of the world to participate in the exhibition 
by sending such exhibits as would most 
fitly and fully illustrate their resources, 
their industries, and their progress in civi- 
lization. This invitation has been energet- 
ically supplemented by the efforts of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; Secretary Hay, and the 
entire diplomatic service. At the present 
date 23 foreign nations have accepted the 
invitation. Among them are England, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Japan, China, 
India, Brazil and Argentina. 

From the beginning the officials in St. 
Louis, under the energetic direction of Hon. 
David R. Francis, Ex Governor of Missouri 
and Ex-Secretary of the Interior, have in- 
sisted that the Exposition should be, in its 
nature, educational rather than commercial. 
The sentiment behind it is the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the purchase of the 
great Louisiana Territory from France, and 
it is the design of its builders to illustrate 
the methods and the spirit which has caused 
the tremendous growth and advance in this 
territory rather than to simply advertise its 
commercial and industrial | Seen The 
classification of the exhibits has been based 
upon this theory, and Education was made 
Group 1, and the foundation of the entire 
exhibit structure. In accordance with this 
view also, Education has been given one of 
the most beautiful palaces in the grounds, 
and in almost the exact center of the main 
architectural picture. The President and 
Executive Officer of the Exposition is Hon. 
David R. Francis, with an Executive Com- 
mittee of eleven of the most prominent citi- 
zens of St. Louis. The Exposition staff is 
in four divisions: Exhibits, Exploitation, 
Director, Works. 

The Department of Education was organ- 
ized in October, 1901, and has had nearly a 
year of preliminary work. The director of 
the department is Mr. Howard J. Rogers, of 
Albany, N. Y., whose experience was gained 
as Superintendent of the New York State 
educational exhibit at the Chicago Exposi- 
tion, 1903, and as Director of Education for 
the United States Commission at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900. The field of education 
has been divided into eight general groups, 
comprising Elementary, Secondary and 
Higher Education, Special Education in 
Fine Arts, Special Education in Agricul- 
ture, Special Education in Commerce and 
Industry, Education of Defectives, Special 
Forms of Education, Text Books, School 
Furniture and School Appliances. Under 
these groups the subject is divided into 
twenty-six classes. 

The object of the educational exhibit from 
the ae has been to secure from the 
United States a thoroughly comprehensive 
and systematized exhibit of the educational 
resources of this country and to secure for 
comparison and for scientific study, an ex- 
hibit from all foreign nations noted in any 
way for educational progress. The facilities 
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placed at the disposal of the Chief of the De- 
partment of Education by the executive 
authorities in St. Louis, have been such as 
to render possible the accomplishment of 
both these objects. There are at the present 
time about ten of our great commonwealths 
which are actively engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a thorough exhibit. Others are 
waiting the action of the State legislatures 
to provide the ways and means for the de- 
velopment ofan exhibit. Three of the larg- 
est municipalities of the country, New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis, have taken the pre- 
liminary steps, and others are giving the 
matter favorable consideration. The great 
colleges and institutions of learning of the 
country have also respouded most promptly, 
and exhibits are now being prepared from 
Yale, Columbia, Cornell, Chicago, and many 
others. Other institutions of equal rank 
have the matter under consideration, and 
favorable decisions are anticipated. 

The American Library Association has 
appointed a special committee for the pre- 
paration of an exhibit of library methods 
and resources. The agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges and experiment stations of 
the country have united for a great collec- 
tive exhibit, for which they have asked from 
Congress an appropriation of $100,000, and 
which there seems every likelihood of their 
receiving. The four largest art schools in 
the country are applicants for space. 

The industrial and technical institutions. 
of the country have already responded gen- 
erously to the invitation to exhibit. The 
education of defectives will be an innovation 
in exposition methods, as the schools for 
the blind and the schools for the deaf and 
dumb of this country have both decided to- 
maintain a model school in actual operation 
on the exposition grounds during the entire 
exposition period. The exhibit of publish- 
ers, manufacturers of school furniture, 
school apparatus and school appliances will 
be larger than ever before, and the facilities. 
which can be given them are superior to any 
heretofore granted. 

The participation of foreign countries in 
the Department of Education is most satis- 
factory,. inasmuch as four of the nations. 
which are of the greatest interest to the 
United States, and which have exercised the 
greatest influence upon our own institu- 
tions, namely—England, France, Germany 
and Japan—have decided to make extensive 
educational exhibits. Many other nations 
have also applied for exhibit space. The 
value of an educational exhibit on the above 
lines is easily demonstrated to everybody, 
and the permanent benefit lies in the oppor- 
tunities for comparison which it affords, the 
investigations which it inspires, and the 
acquaintances and friendships which it en- 
genders. It should always be borne in mind 
that many of the most far-reaching results, 
both in the general education of the public, 
and in the special processes of schools, are 
due to international expositions. The most 
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notable instances are the development of 
industrial art as the result of the Crystal 
Palace exhibition of 1851; the spread of 
manual training and industrial drawing as 
a result of the Centennial Exposition in 
1876; the re-organization of primary in- 
struction in France as the result of the Ex- 
position of 1878 ; and the rapid growth. in 
art education, in civic improvement, and in 
art ideals in this country as a result of the 
Columbian Exposition of 1893. 

At no-time in the history of the world 
have the great nations of the earth been so 
concerned in the industrial and commercial 
development of their resources, and at no 
previous time has it been so strongly im- 
pressed upon the minds of the cabinets of 
the nations that the industrial and commer- 
cial success of a nation is directly due to the 
the training which its citizens receive. For 
this reason, if for no other, it will be con- 
sidered of paramount importance that there 
shall be assembled at St. Louis an exposi- 
tion of educational methods and educational 
systems which will repay careful investiga- 
tion and study from the standpoint of the 
material as well as the intellectual develop- 
ment of the nation. Pennsylvania is at 
work under the general direction of Col. 
Lambert of Philadelphia, with Supt. Addi- 
son L,. Jones, of West Chester, in charge of 
arrangements for the educational exhibit. 


RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Editor Penna. School Journal: Much has 
been said and written and legislated upon 
the Rural —— School, for and against, and 
I feel like telling how we have prospered. 
I wish one could tell how much good is be- 
ing done here; and the future benefit no 
one can estimate. We are situated in Sugar 
Creek township, Venango county, border- 
ing on thecity of Franklin. In twenty years 
we have increased from one room to ten 
rooms, all well-filled with the brightest of 

irls and boys, between four and five hun- 

red of them. These ten rooms are in two 
buildings, two rooms being occupied by the 
high school. There are thirteen other rooms 
in the township, making twenty-three in 
all, so that we were really in need of a high 
school. 

In 1885 the first move was made for a 
school of this grade. A course ot study was 
then arranged, leading up to the high 
school, open to any one in the township 
wishing the full course. Our expectations 
have been more than realized, for already 
forty-eight pupils have graduated. Some 
of them have taken the full Normal course, 
have State diplomas, and are teaching. A 
number from the high school, after gradua- 
tion, were given schools in our own town- 
ship, and are doing excellent work. They 
have attended the Normal School during the 
vacation. Eight of our teachers this term 
are of our own graduates, and five more of 








them attended the high school. Those not 
teaching have good positions in other lines 
of work. Very few of these students would 


‘have received the training they have had 


were it not forthis high school. Thecost of 
going away from home to some school at a 
distance prevents many a bright, energetic 
pupil from getting the education they wish. 
These high schools are a boon to the com- 
mon people preparing for a more useful and 
prosperous life. The privileges they afford 
are remembered with gratitude by many 
who have attended them, or graduated from 
them, and are now making their own way 
through life. The man or woman, teacher 
or director, that adds his or her influence to 
the building up of these schools will be re- 
membered gratefully as a public benefactor. 

In all these years our township has had a 
conservative and energetic Board of Direc- 
tors. By carefully watching the finances, 
the taxes have not been burdensome. We 
have had the best of supplies at all times, 
and have paid the best of wages in the 
county. With the liberal appropriation of 
the State, for which we are very thankful, 
we have bright prospects for the future. I 
have long been a member of the School 
Board, and, being in touch with allofour 
teachers, I know the grand work they have 
been doing. The patrons also, with few ex- 
ceptions have supported this work liberally, 
which has been a great incentive to both 
teachers and directors. 

C. D. PHIPPsS. 
Rocky Grove, Pa. 





ARBOR DAY IN THE STEELTON 
SCHOOLS. 





RIDAY, October 16th, wasa red-letter 
day in the Steelton schools. In obe- 
dience to the proclamation of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, the day was observed 
in a more elaborate manner than any pre- 
vious Arbor Day in the history of the 
borough. The Board of Directors, appre- 
ciating the educational value of proper 
environment, engaged an accomplished 
landscape gardener to grade and beautify 
the large campus surrounding the Felton 
and the High School buildings. In order 
that the work might be accomplished in 
the most satisfactory manner, the sum of 
twenty-four hundred dollars ($2,400) was 
appropriated for the purpose. 

Everything was putin readiness for the 
planting of trees and shrubbery on the 
day set apart by the State school author- 
ities. Exercises appropriate to the occa- 
sion were held in each school in the vari- 
ous wards prior to assembling at the High 
School for the more practical part of the 
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afternoon ceremonies, the planting of the 
trees. The preliminary programme in 
the High School auditorium was as fel- 
lows : 
Music—‘‘I Know a Bank.’’. . . High School. 
Arbor Day Quotations—Grammar Schools. 
Rooms 3, 4 and 5. 
Recitation—‘‘ Three Trees.””. . .. . Room 6, 
Music—‘‘ The Two Roses.”’ 
Senior Male Quartette. 
Recitation—‘“‘ Plant a Tree.””.. . . . Room 7. 
Arbor day Quotations. . . - High School. 
Essay—Some American Forest Trees. 
A Representative of the Senior Class. 
Address—I. C. Williams, Esq., of the State 
Forestry Commission. 
Music—‘* The Class Tree.’’ . . . High School. 
Recitation—‘‘ Arbor Day.” .... . Room 5. 
Address—Hon. John Q. Stewart, Deputy State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Recitation —‘‘ Hail to the Trees.”’ 
A Representative of the Class of 1905. 
Arbor Day Quotations. . . . Rooms 6, 7 and 8. 
Music—“ Farewell to the Forest.”” High School. 


Stirring addresses were made by 
Messrs. Williams and Stewart, in which 
they emphasized both the practical and 
the esthetic value of tree planting. At 
the conclusion of the exercises a personal 
letter written by the originator of Arbor 
Day was read by Superintendent Mc- 
Ginnes. This letter was written when 
Mr. Morton was a member of President 
Cleveland’s Cabinet, and was in response 
to an inquiry as to what significance 
should be attached to Arbor Day in the 
schools. It is as follows : 

WASHINGTON, D.C., March 26, 1896. 
Supt. L. E. MCGINNEs, 
Steelton, Pa., 

Dear Sir:—Each year the axe lessens the 
forest area of the United States. There must 
now be re-forestation, or in less than a century 
this continent will be woodless and almost un- 
inhabitable. The teachers and the schools are 
the agencies to avert treelessness, drouth and 
irreparable disaster. 

Yours very truly, 
J. STERLING MORTON. 


Promptly at three o’clock the two thou- 
sand children in the schools assembled on 
the campus and took up their positions at 
points formerly designated. At a given 
signal representatives from each ot the 
primary departments grouped themselves 
about their trees and engaged in the in- 
teresting process of tree-planting. This 
was followed by groups representing the 
grammar departments, and very soon four 
trees representing these four grades were 
standing ready to begin life in their new 
environment. No sooner was this ac- 
complished than the signal was given to 
the four classes of the High School to add 
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their contributions to the rapidly forming 
park. The Senior Class was awarded 
the place of honor in the centre of the 
group, and in a very few minutes a young 
oak tree stood as a representative of the 
Class of 1904. 

Then followed one of the most inter- 
esting features of the afternoon’s exer- 
cises, namely, the planting of trees by 
each of the former classes of the High 
School. Beginning with the Class of 
1884, and ending with that of 1903, each 
placed its tree in Alumni Park. The 
membership of many of the classes is dis- 
tributed far and wide, but there were a 
sufficient number remaining in town to 
gather around the trees and aid in form- 
ing an additional reminder of their happy 
school days. 

The weather was all that could be de- 
sired for the occasion, and the patrons 
turned out in full force. The event was 
of more than ordinary significance not 
only for what it meant to the schools, but 
for the civic pride aroused in the breast 
of every public-spirited citizen. 


oo 


THE DUTY OF THE SCHOOL 
DIRECTOR.* 








T is certainly an honor to preside over 
such an assoviation as this, because of 
what the association itself means. It is 
an organization of men who unselfishly, 
and at much personal sacrifice, give their 
time and energy to the direction of the 
interests of public education. I would 
not unduly magnify the office we hold, 
yet I consider it one of the most import- 
ant in the gift of the people, as it holds 
the potentialities of future citizenship and 
civic greatness. I am not unmindful of 
the importance and dignity of the schools 
of this county, may I not say, the most 
important county of the Commonwealth 
from an educational standpoint. I have 
nothing new to offer, and ask you to par- 
don the apparent presumption in the 
suggestion of my subject. It is hoary 
with age, and it may seem like threshing 
old wheat to go over these things again 
and again, uevertheless they lose none of 
their power by being retold. Why are 
we School Directors? What ought we 
todo? What are we doing? These are 
questions constantly recurring, and in 


*Address, delivered before the Allegheny 
County School Directors’ Association, by the 
President, Rev. J. A. Burnett, of Wilkinsburg. 
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their proper answer lies our efficiency as 
public officers. The element of responsi- 
bility is peculiarly a part of the school 
directorship. 

1. Zhe School Director owes a Duty to 
Timself.—A man’s service, in any line of 
activity, is made glorious only as he puts 
into it his own personality. It is as- 
sumed that every individual, in every 
sphere of life, has certain ideals for him- 
self and for the position he occupies. 
What I shall be as a School Director de- 
pends largely upon what I conceive to be 
‘the demands of the office upon my man- 
hood. A laudable pride of individuality, 
a conscious regard for our standing in the 
community, a desire to realize the hopes 
-of those who have laid upon us the re- 
sponsibility, call for the exercise of our 
‘best powers as men. 

In connection with this personal 

thought there come the demands of the 
position officially. In this age of large 
demands too much stress cannot be laid 
upon the necessity of a complete equip- 
ment. It is to be regretted that too often 
the Director holds his position as a sine- 
cure. We employ our Superintendents 
aud Principals and leave to them the ad- 
ministrative part of the work, and even 
in that which touches local legislation 
we are guided in large measure, if not al- 
together, by their judgment, without 
ourselves going into the details of the 
work. In most instances, it is true, their 
judgment is best, but there should be 
such a touch with the schools on the Di- 
rector’s part that he can act with some 
degree of independence. He should know 
the work for himself, and from his 
knowledge really divect. We are elected 
for this purpose and our failure must 
militate against the schools we control. 
— Answer on the instant these questions: 
How many teachers in your schools? In 
what grade is Miss A.? Is Miss B. 
adapted to the grade sheis teaching? 
What is Miss C’s salary? Howis your 
‘school graded? What text-books are in 
use? What is your millage? To what 
extent is the compulsory law being en- 
forced? These, and like questions, we 
should be able to answer at once for we 
must pass upon them year by year. 

Some one says, ‘‘I do not know any- 
thing of the professional side of my posi- 
‘tion ; I can attend to the business end of 
the schools, but other things I must leave 
to those who know.’’ Another says, ‘‘I 
have not the time to give to the minor 






















details of school work; others can do this 
better than I.’’ I grant that we of the 
laity, educationally speaking, do not 
know as much of public education as we 
might, nor yet have we the time for the 
work we could wish; but if the above ob- 
jections are absolutely true, the sooner 
we resign our positions the better for our- 
selves and for the schools. The things 
we call ‘‘details’’ are most essential to 
the schools and demand our best attention. 
2. The School Director owes a Duty to the 
Children.—The office means first, and last, 
and all the time, the interests of the child- 
life of the community. Anything aside 
from this is foreign to the trust committed 
tous. Scarcely anything so arouses my 
indignation, my implacable disgust, as 
that a man should use this position as 
the stepping-stone to political preferment, 
or from any ulterior motive go before the 
people and ask their franchises. Every 
principle of public education grows out 
of the child’s needs. The state has been 
wise in laying broad and deep the foun- 
dations of our educational system. The 
unit of social and national life is the 
family, but the child is the expression of 
family life, the basic fact of national per- 
petuity, the essential factor of all future 
prosperity. Hence the proper direction 
of the child’s education involves the 
truest patriotism. You legislate and ad- 
ministrate for the child alone. Your 
teachers are for it, therefore the best is 
not too good; your systems, your text 
books are for its development, there- 
fore the best should be secured; your 
school house is its educational home, 
therefore the closest attention should be 
given to light, heat, ventilation and con- 
venience. In a word, bring yourself 
down to the child’s needs and spare 
neither effort nor expense to meet them. 
These principles are more fundamental 
than may at first be imagined. You can 
secure teachers at an indifferent salary, 
but are they such teachers as you would 
bring into your own homes to instruct 
your children? The question of Teach- 
ers does not ordinarily receive the atten- 
tion it should from the Directors. There 
is scarcely anything so vital to the inter- 
ests of the schools. Then as to text 
books, guality alone must determine. It 
is so easy to be misguided in our judg- 
ment by the sophistry of an unscrupu- 
lous book agent, or even, (let it be whis- 
pered) by his dollars. Shame, a thousand 
times, on a Director who will give his in- 
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fluence and vote under such a pressure! | 
The same principle is true as to buildings. 
The best is not too good for the children 
of your borough or township, because the 
best is not too good for your child. 

3. The School Director owes a Duty to 
the Community.—Not in the way of a 
slavish regard for the wishes of the few, 
or even of the majority, but in an inde- 
pendent endeavor to serve the educational 
interests of the people at large. It is only 
in an occasional district that the people 
are sufficiently advanced to know what 
is best for the children, and then due al- 
lowance must be made for personal bias. 


if there is one place where a man must | 


be above the will of his constituents it is 
here. It is very easy to criticize and out- 
line plans of action when the inside work- 
ings of an organization are not known. 
What possibilities open before the Direc- 
tor who seeks to do his best for those 
whom he serves! While he keeps before 
him, as the ultimate object of his thought 
and action, the child, he may incidentally 
exercise an educative power over the 
people in shaping their ideals and mould- 
ing their ideas. A single illustration 
will suffice, the matter of school architec- 
ture. All this western section of the State 
abounds in school houses unexcelled any- 
where for beauty and adaptability. This 
has been the result of a progressive de- 
velopment. Now there is not a com- 
munity that will be content with a build- 
ing which, aside from serving the main 
purpose of education, does not appeal to 
the artistic and zesthetic. 

Our relation to the community is one 
of leadership. It may sometimes call 
forth the heroic in our natures, for there 
are those ever ready to cry out against an 
apparently needless expenditure of public 
funds, but we can count on the wiser 
heads, and thé generations to come will 
not be unmindful of the inestimable ser- 
vice we have rendered. 

Let me call attention to the remunera- 
tions of the office, not in a financial way, 
of course, but in an abiding consciousness 
of personal benefit. The testimony of 
every one will, no doubt, confirm that of 
a Director friend who said recently that 
he considered himself enriched intellect- 
ually, morally and educationally because 
of what he had been called upon to do in 
his official position. In a larger sense 
than we imagine, the schools, and matters 
pertaining to them, are indicative of our 
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T the convention of School Directors 

held in Washington, Pa., on August 

27th and 28th, the following preamble and 
resolution were adopted : 

WHEREAS, The Act of Assembly of April 
11, 1899, authorizing school boards to act as 
boards of health, has acted injuriously to 
the interests of the public schools of our 
county, and entailed unnecessary expense 
on the school fund, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully request the 
legislature to repeal said act of assembly 
and to enact a law providing for a proper 
board of health for each township, separate 
and distinct trom the school board. 


Persons interested in schools in this 


| locality, and informed of the occurences 


of recent years, will remember that the 
act referred to above is the one which 
grew out of the agitation of our local Di- 
rectors’ Association for such legislation. 
The late and highly esteemed Thomas 
Williams was the originator of the idea. 
The Directors’ Association took hold of 
the matter and helped it along, the final 
outcome being the present law. Cer- 
tainly no other single act of Mr. Williams’ 
long life of unsurpassed usefulness as 
school director ever seemed to him quite 
so important and beneficial as this very 
act which the Washington County direc- 
tors ask to have repealed. 

To us, the two reasons assigned in the 
preamble of the resolution seem uncon- 
vincing. Granting the sincerity of the 
Washington brethren in summarizing 
the action of the law as ‘‘ injurious to the 
schools and entailing unnecessary ex- 
pense,’’ we question the correctness of 
their conclusions. The attempts to carry 
out the law in this and adjoining districts 
have not injured the schools, and al- 
though they have incurred expense, it 
has not been wmnnecessary expense, 
when looked at from the point of view 
of the whole community. Quite the 
reverse, indeed. Nuisances have been 
abated, epidemics of contagious diseases 
have been prevented or their ravages re- 
duced to the minimum, and the general 
comfort and security and well-being have 
been promoted. The sums which it has 
cost to secure these results are infinitesim- 
ally small when compared with the gain 
in regular attendance and uninterrupted 
operation of theschools. Their payment 
out of the school fund, though not con- 
templated originally, must be justified on 
the ground that it is for the general good, 
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and, therefore, for the good of the school. 
If anywhere the expenditure for health 
purposes be such a large portion of the 
fund as to impair the work of the schools, 
retrenchment of the health board expen- 
ditures suggests itself as a first remedy, 
and an increase of the tax rate as a second. 
If neither of these will yield the neces- 
sary relief, a revision of the law to provide 
for the raising of the health funds separ- 
ate from the school fund is a third alter- 
native, and the one which will assuredly 
bring relief. 

In favor of a révision of the law on 
certain points there is a sentiment in our 
section of the state, and there would be 
no reasonable objection to incorporate the 
feature already suggested in the revision. 
But of the general effectiveness of the law 
as administered by school boards acting 
as Boards of Health, both our citizens and 
our Boards of Directors are convinced, 
and their convictions may be counted 
upon to help revision, but to resist re- 
peal.— Cheltenham School News. 


se 


SOME FIVE THOUSAND KINDS 
° OF BEES. 








ONLY THIRTEEN REAL STUDENTS OF 
BEES IN THE UNITED STATES. 





“OME people think that there are only 
J) two or three kinds of bees—the honey 
bee, the humble bee and possibly a kind 
of smaller wild bee. This is very far from 
being true, for no less than 1,878 differ- 
ent species of wild bees have been de- 
scribed from North America—that is, 
including all ot the country north of Pa- 
nama—up to the present day. When we 
come to study the habits and structure of 
all these bees, it is possible to understand 
why they are so numerous. 

The pollen of flowers has to be carried 
principally by insects; that of one flower 
to other flowers of the same sort, in order 
to bring about the fertilization and pro- 
duction of the seed. Of all the insect 
carriers the bees are the most important. 
They visit the flowers for nectar and pol- 
len, to store up in nests for their young, 
and when so doing they carry the dust- 
like pollen from flower to flower, leaving 
a little of that previously gathered each 
time they alight on a blossom. 

Now suppose that all bees visited in- 
discriminately every sort of flower, it 
would continually happen that the pollen 
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of one species of plant would be left on 
the flower of quite different species, 
where it would be altogether useless. It 
is desirable, therefore, that each kind of 
bee should visit particular kinds of plants, 
or at any rate should prefer certain kinds. 
This we find to be more or less the case, 
and there are many bees that never visit 
more than one sort of flower. The num- 
ber of different kinds of flowers is very 
great, aud consequently it is not surpris- 
ing to find that there are many different 
kinds of bees. 

In numerous instances we find the 
mouth part of the bees exactly suited to 
the kinds of flowers they visit. Thus, 
certain kinds with very long tongues, 
can suck the nectar from long tubular 
flowers, such as the yellow: flowered cur- 
rant, while others with short tongues can 
make use of shallow flowers. It is the 
case of the fox and the stork over again. 

Although the described North Ameri- 
can bees are so numerous, it is practically 
certain that we do not know half of those 
existing. Indeed, it is not impossible 
that the North American continent, with 
the West Indies, possesses as many as 
5,000 species. Then the opportunity for 
the student of these insects is great. He 
is absolutely certain to find in almost any 
part of the country species wholly new to 
science during the past season’s collect- 
ing. In Colorado, I am sure that almost 
any spring or summer day devoted to the 
search would yield new kinds. In New 
Mexico, up to to day, 508 species have 
been found, and of these I have been able 
to describe 315 as new. 

The discovery and description of new 
species are, however, only the beginning 
of the work. After this comes the most 
interesting part, the study of the nesting 
habits and the relation between the bees 
and the flowers. So the field becomes a 
very wide one and seems practically lim- 
itless. While the opportunities for study 
are so great, and, of course, open to all 
who have the time, comparatively few can 
be expected to do much in apidology. 

There is no reason why many should 
not interest themselves so far as to make 
collections or obtain specimens for the 
use of students, but only a few will 
have the zeal, industry and patience to 
obtain a real grasp of the subject. There 
are at present only about thirteen active 
students of bees in the United States, and 
some of these have done very little.— 
Museum Bulletin of Colorado College. 
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THE BOY AN INVESTMENT. 





HE President of the American Society 

of Mechanical Engineers, Mr. James 
M. Dodge, in a speech at the commence- 
ment of the Williamson Trade School in 
Philadelphia, which is printed in St. 
Nicholas, took the novel view of a boy that 
he represents a ‘‘ potential investment,”’ 
and urged his ambitious hearers ta ‘‘ in- 
vest in themselves.’’ 

According to Mr. Dodge the average 
boy at sixteen is worth $3,000—that is, 
he usually earns 5 per cent. interest upon 
that sum, or $3 a week. Any one can 
calculate his own ‘‘ capitalized’ value by 
this rule: As many thousands invested 
as his salary per week amounts to for fifty 
weeks, allowing two weeks for vacation 
or illness. 

The boy who goes direct into a machine 
shop, according to Mr. Dodge’s figures, 
increases his capitalized value to $7,400 
at nineteen, when he finishes his three 
years ; to $13,200 at twenty-one, when he 
becomes a full-fledged workman, and to 
$15,000 at twenty-four, beyond which 
time his value and his earnings do not 
much vary. 

Making a plea for the trade school, Mr. 
Dodge traces the value of the lad who 
enters it, and by learning principles in- 
stead of set tasks which do not vary, in- 
creases his capitalization much more 
rapidly. He enters the shop at nineteen 
at $12 per week, or capitalized at $12,000. 
At twenty-four he is getting $20 per week, 
and at twenty seven he is getting $25 per 
‘week, representing a value of $25,000, 
and is still mounting. In his case there is 
no limit to the possibilities. 

Perhaps the 5 per cent. basis is rather 
too high for capitalization, because there 
is always the risk of sudden death and 
the certainty of death eventually. But 
so is there in these days danger to the 
man who who has $25,000 invested at a 
rate as high as 5 per cent. Safe invest- 
ments rule lower. 


Why should a young man learn his - 


trade better in a trade: guild than as an 
apprentice in a shop? asks Mr. Dodge. 

‘*It has been said that a three years’ 
course in a trade school, in which an 
average of but a few hours a day are de- 
voted to actual manual work, can in no 
way compare with three years’ time spent 
in actual work in ashop. I feel that this 
is a popular error. 

‘In shop work a man may spend 
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months in repetition of the same task, to 
no ultimate advantage to the worker. In- 
stead of his skill being quickened it is 
dulled. He very quickly acquires the 
skill which is unconscious in its operation, 
and, like the old lady with her knitting 
needle, he can talk to a fellow-workman 
or think and dream about far distant 
places and matters without in any way 
lessening the rate of production. 

‘*In fact, sometimes his pace might be 
actually quickened by some mental emo- 
tion having an exciting effect upon his 
nervous organization, in the same way 
that the old lady, in chatting with her 
friends, will knit fast or slow in harmony 
with the dullness or animation of the 
It is quite obvious that 
repetition routine work is not desirable 
for a young man of natural ambition and 
aptitude? In the trade school he escapes 
routine, but is instructed in the underly- 
ing principles of his work. 

**T have a letter from the President of 
the Williamson Trade School, in which 
he says the cost of training their boys is 
about $500 per annum each, or $1,500 for 
the three-year term. Bear in mind that 
during this time the boys got very little, 
and some got nothing, from outside 
sources. This result is truly astounding 
when you consider that Mr. Williamson’s 
payment of $1,500 for each of the scholars 
shows an increase in potential value of 
the individual of $9,000 or a gain of six 
times the investment.’’ 

Other figures on the value of education 
—of investing money in the boy to im- 
prove his commercial value—are quite as 
striking. Of the men who have risen to 
success which entitles them to mention in 
‘*Who’s Who”’ a very much higher pro- 
portion are of the highly educated than 
of the uneducated or of even the grad- 
uates of the ordinary schools. 


EASILY REPLACED. 








SPIDERS and crabs, which are near 
relatives, are able, after a series of moults, 
to replace limbs which have disappeared 
in battle. It is somewhat startling, on 
the morrow after shutting up in a box a 
dark spider with seven legs, to find one 
with eight legs the captive having ex- 
changed his clothes and grown a new leg 
during the hours of darkness. Crabs are 
warlike, and when two or three enter the 
same crab-pot, are apt to destroy one an- 
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other’s limbs in a way which to less richly 
endowed races seems extravagant. Fish- 
erman cannot afford to throw them back 
into the sea, but they often render first- 
aid. Thrusting a finger into the wound 
of the mangled limb, they irritate the 
owner, who thereupon jerks off the 
“*paw,”’ leaving a net film at the end of 


- 
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| the stump, which prevents any further 
| loss of blood. Crabs are more excitable 
than their appearance would suggest, and 
it is firmly believed by the fishermen that 
when they are confined in the store-pots 
in shallow water a thunder storm will 
| bring about a wholesale kicking away of 
their unfortunate limbs.—LZondon Mail. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
iasect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
‘and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be ayesticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
‘when ye’re sleeping. —Scotch Farmer. 


The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
‘sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


I wll not kill or hurt any living creature needlessly; 
nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to com- 
fort all gentle life, and guard and perfect all natural 
beauty on earth.—/ohn Ruskin. 


Iexpect to pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me do it now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—€dward Courtney ;: Engraved also upon his tomb. 


"THE seventieth annual report of the 

State Superintendent of Public In- 
‘struction of Pennsylvania is found else- 
where in this number of Zhe Journal. It 
isa strong document, and in the statistical 
statement runs into large figures. The 
number of school districts in the state, not 
including Philadelphia, is now 2,544, an 
increase of 12 upon last year; the number 
of schools, 26,583, an increase of 602; 
number of pupils, 1,035,196, increase of 
24,576; average daily attendance, 751,000, 
increase, 12,525; per cent. of attendance, 
.85; one per cent. increase; average length 
of school term in months, 8.08, slight in- 
‘crease; number of male teachers, 8,014, 
‘decrease of 362; number of female teach- 
ers, 19,669, increase of 1,055; whole num- 
‘ber of teachers, 27,682, increase of 693; 
‘average salary of male teachers per 
month $44.77, increase of $1.79; average 
‘salary of female teachers per month, 
$34.10, increase of 76 cents; cost of school 
supplies other than text-books, $470,350, 
increase of $10,545; teachers’ wages, 
$9,950,491, increase of $648,085; fuel and 
contingencies, $5,386,212, increase of 


$203,283.15; cost of text-books, $713, 
297.09, increase of $40,819.02; purchas- 
ing, building and repairing houses, $3,- 
647,771, increase of $460,988; total expen- 
ditures, $20, 168,122.60, increase of $363,- 
721; average number of mills levied for 
school purposes, 5.51; average number of 
mills levied for building purposes, 2.95; 
amount of tax levied, $12,171,179, in- 
crease of 516,236. The figures for Phila- 
delphia are as follows: The number of 
schools is 3,766; number of male teach- 
ers, 229; number of female teachers, 3,537; 
average salary of male teachers per 
mouth, $182.20; average salary of female 
teachers per month, $62.20; number of 
pupils in school at end of year, 158,473; 
average attendance, 132,865; teachers’ 
wages, $2,601,999.69; cost of school 
houses and repairs, $1,080,747.48; cost of 
books, fuel, stationery and contingencies, 
501,518.45. 

Each ot these seventy official reports is 
found in 7he Pennsylvania School Journal, 
and the entire series can be found no- 
where else in the State. A fact like this 
should justify the placing of the fifty-two 
volumes of this periodical upon the 
shelves of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr. WINSHIP, editor of the Mew Eng- 
land Journal of Education, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. ‘‘ This is an educa- 
tional honor,’’ says Charles W. Bardeen, 
‘equalled only by that of appointment 
upon the board of regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. The 
board consists of eight members, each ap- 
pointed for eight years. It has entire 
charge of the educational interests of the 
state; and elects its Secretary, who corre- 
sponds with the State Superintendent of 
other states. Two of the members are 
appointed a committee in charge of each 
of the normal schools. The board ap- 
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points also four agents and an examiner 
of normal schools. This appointment is 
an honor to Dr. Winship and to the edu- 
cational press, of which he is so distin- 
guished a representative. To Dr. Win- 
ship more than any other one man was 
due the success of the late Boston meet- 
ing of the National Educational Associa- 
tion.’’ We cordially endorse brother 
Bardeen in his estimate of the value of 
the service of one of the most active edu- 
cational workers in the country. 





Our esteemed fellow-citizen, Mr. James 
D. Law, is soon to leave us on another 
European trip, which will undoubtedly 
be one of great interest and -merit, both 
in its private aspect and its public im- 
portance. He has received a valuable 
commission to communicate directly 
with the universities, colleges and high- 
grade schools of the whole world, fer the 
purpose of collecting educational heraldic 
data of all the leading seats of learning 
in both hemispheres. Mr. Law has 
made a specialty of this fascinating study 
for years, and by his wide acquaintance, 
natural gifts and general culture is other- 
wise eminently fitted for such an import- 
ant mission. Included in his programme 
is an educational heraldic display at the 
St. Louis universal exposition of 1904. 
This unique exhibit has received the 
hearty indorsement of President Francis, 
of Governor Pennypacker and of Major 
Lambert, the executive officer of the 
Pennsylvania Commission, as well as 
the approval of Mr. Rogers, the chief of 
the World’s Fair Educational Depart- 
ment; of Dr. Harris, United States Com- 
missioner of Education; of State Super- 
intendent Schaeffer, and of many other 
prominent dignitaries and educational 
men. Mr. Law’s peaceful crusade will 
unquestionably excite the widest interest 
here and abroad, and will be of great 
value. We wish for him every measure 
of success and hope soon to see him back 
again with many shields, seals and other 
collegiate armorial designs, to his own 
credit and for the honor of us all. 





THE Farmer’s Friend published at Me- 
chanicsburg, Cumberland County, Pa., 
referring to what it calls ‘‘ Consolidated 
Public Schools,’’ says: ‘‘ From the many 
reports of the parents, the consolidation 
of schools and conveying of the children 
appears to be far from satisfactory. The 
waiting at crossroads for the delayed 





wagon has proved very injurious to the 
health of the children, and crowding the 
little tots into the wagon with domineer- 
ing scholars of larger size has proven not 
only a physical hardship but blunting to 
innocence and good morals. Farmers 
had, better consider carefully the dis- 
advantages as well as the advantages 
before they give up their country school 
house, which has bestowed so many ad- 
vantages upon the people of the rural 
communities.’’ 





THE good Arbor Day work done at 
Steelton by Supt. McGinnes, and the 
Steelton Board ot School Directors should 
be widely emphasized. They are looking 
to thefuture. Their generous appropria- 
tion of twenty-four hundred dollars for 
placing the school grounds in proper con- 
dition, and their observance of Arbor Day 
in the planting of trees, by schools and 
classes are unusual. We are glad to 
hold up to the School Boards of the State 
so good an example as that of Steelton. 





THE Board of South Bethlehem has 
passed a resolution that if any one em- 
ployed in the schools shall ‘‘ hereafter 
contract any debt whatever with citizens 
or merchants of the borough of South 
Bethlehem, and shall fail to make proper 
settlement before the expiration of each 
school term it shall be deemed a sufficient 
cause for non-reappointment.”’ 





‘As often happens in a great crowd 
of men, when the people press against 
each other, no one falls without drawing 
another after him, and the foremost are 
the cause of the ruin of those that follow. 
So it isin common life; there is no man 
that erreth to himself, but is the cause 
and author of other men’serror.’’—Seneca. 


—-_ 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 








NINTH ANNUAL STATE CONVENTION AT 
HARRISBURG. 





HE ninth annual convention of the 

Directors’ Department of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association 
will be held in the assembly hall of the 
Harrisburg high school building on 
Wednesday and Thursday, February roth 
and 11th, 1904. This is one of the im- 
ortant conventions of the year in its 
nfluence upon the work of our public 
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schools. Get the members of a School 
Board to thinking and working on right 
lines and the success of their schools is 
assured, for there is almost nothing, 
within the range of a reasonable discre- 
tion, that such a School Board cannot 
and will not do for them. The coming 
meeting at Harrisburg should have a 
large enrollment. 

The officers of the Directors’ Depart- 
ment are: Messrs. A. C. Coulter, Presi- 
dent, Allegheny county; G. D. Swain, 
1st Vice-President, Butler county; Mrs. 
Alice T. Pyle, 2d Vice-President, Chester 
county; C. H. Foster, 3d Vice-President, 
Luzerne county; H. M. Lessig, Record- 
ing Secretary, Montgomery county; Rev. 
A. M. Keifer, Corresponding Secretary, 
Mercer county, and Jas. W. Howarth, 
Treasurer, Delaware county. The ex- 
ecutive committee are, Rev. E. S. Hass- 
ler, Grove City, Mercer county; Wm. M. 
Bowen, Chester, Delaware county; S. M. 
Wakefield, Redstone, Fayette county; 
A. H. Bell, Esq., Greensburg, West- 
moreland county, and M. L. Hershey, 
M. D., Derry Church, Dauphin county. 
The following is the 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 
Wednesday, February roth. 


10:30—Registry of Delegates, by A. M. Keifer, 
Corresponding Secretary, and Jas. W. Howarth, 
Treasurer. 

11:00—Devotional Exercises. 

11:10—Address of Welcome, by the Hon. 
a McCormick, Mayor of the city of Harris- 

urg. 

; a by E. S. Hassler, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, Grove City, Mercer 
county. 

Announcements and Adjournment. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
1:30—Address, by A. C. Coulter, Pittsburg, 
President of the Association. 

1:50—Address, by His Excellency, Governor 
Samuel W. Pennypacker. 

2:20—Paper : ‘‘Shall the School Curriculum 
be Enlarged or Contracted? What, Why, 
How ?” H. M. Lessig, Pottstown, Montgomery 
Co. Discussion : Jos. P. Luce, Harrisburg, and 
William Repp, Old Forge, Lackawanna Co. 

3:20—Paper: ‘‘ Are our Normal Schools up to 
the Standard in the State?’ J. D Anderson, 
Wilkinsburg, Allegheny county. Discussion: 
Prof. J. R. Flickinger, Central State Normal 
School, Lock Haven. 

4:00—Paper : ‘‘ The Tenure of Office of Teach- 
ers.”” Wm. F. Darby, Steelton. Discussion : 
Benj. Kuykendall, Jr., Esq., Towanda, Bradford 
county; Horace Seamans, La Plume, [acka- 
wanna county. 

4:50-—Appointment of Committees : (a) Nom- 
inations. (b) Resolutions. (c) Any others 
deemed necessary. 

Adjournment. 
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7:30—Music. Under the direction of Prof. E. 
G. Rose, of the Harrisburg High School. 

8:00—Lecture : ‘‘ The Causes and Treatment 
of Backwardness in School Children.” By 
Prof. Lightner Witmer, of the Department of 
Psychology, University of Pennsylvania. The 
lecture will be illustrated with stereopticon 
views by means of an electric lantern. 

Thursday, February 11th, 


9:00—Devotional exercises in connection with 
the High School. 

9:15—Paper : ‘‘ Duties, Rights and Privileges 
of Directors.’”?” S. M. Wakefield, Redstone, 
Fayette county. Discussion: E. H. Bair, 
Greensburg, Westmoreland county. 

10:00—Paper : ‘‘ Centralization and Consoli- 
dation of Rural Schools.’? Supt. E. M. Rapp, 
Hamburg, Berks county. Discussion: Supt. J. 
C. Taylor, Scranton. 

10:45—Reports of Committees: (a) Nomina- 
tions; (b) Resolutions; (c) Legislation; (d) 
Necrology; (e) Any others. 

Miscellaneous business. 

11:45—Closing Address, by the Hon. N. C. 
Schaeffer, State Supt. of Public Instruction. 

Final adjournment. 

Papers are limited to 25 minutes, discussions 
to 15 minutes, and miscellaneous remarks on 
the different subjects to five minutes. 

Reduced fare at the rate of two cents per mile 
has been granted by all the railroads of the 
State. Any one can have the privilege of these 
rates by sending for orders to Rev. A. M. Keifer, 
Corresponding Secretary, Greenville, Pa., and 
stating the intended route of travel. 





‘“THE THREE R’S:” 





CORE OF THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 





HE other day a speaker at the Lan- 
caster County Institute proposed to 
make a bonfire of all the text-books on 
geography. Since our educational re- 
formers had, in theory at least, previously 
banished all the other text-books from 
the elementary school, one felt tempted 
to ask in the language of the higher 
critics: ‘‘ What is left ?’’ Confusion reigns 
everywhere in regard to the course of 
study. An Ohio superintendent recently 
asked: ‘‘ Is anything fixed in our school 
curriculum ?’’ A lady teacher, who is 
not content with attendance at the annual 
institute but spends part of her salary at 
summer assemblies, came to the writer in 
feigned agony of despair and exclaimed: 
‘* What shall we teach? President Eliot 
asks that the school curriculum be en- 
riched whilst the newspapers complain 
that children are breaking down from 
overpressure at school. One Chicago 
professor advocates the introduction of 
wool-combing, whilst another claims that 
children should not be taught to read 
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before the ninth year of age. An Indi- 
ana educator made us feel that our school 
methods are wrong and then gave us an 
interesting lecture about a whale, another 
on the outterfly, and still another on the 
Baltimore oriole. I no longer know 
what I ought to teach.”’ 

Her ideas on the school curriculum 
were in need of clarifying. We told her to 
‘think of the illiterate immigrants who 
are coming to our shores from southern 
Europe. One of these men was con- 
Stantly asking for the name of the next 
Station. Hecould not read the names on 
the tablets which the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is placing on each side of its stations. 
He was in constant dread of being carried 
beyond his destination. On entering a 
hotel he was face to face with the register 
into which he was asked to write his 
name. In the dining room the bill of 
fare was to him an enigma, for he could 
not read a word. In the evening he got 
aletter from his daughter who was at- 
tending the public schools, but he could 
not read a word of it. Although paper 
and writing materials were free to every- 
body, he could not do what he was most 
anxious to do, namely, write a letter 
home. Some one handed him a news- 
paper. Not wishing to acknowledge his 
illiteracy, he held it in the customary 
position, but soon there was a smile be- 
cause he held the paper upside down. 
What kind of knowledge did the poor 
man need most? Was it knowledge ofa 
whale, a butterfly, an oriole, or knowl- 
edge of reading and writing ?”’ 

The woman’s face lighted up and she 
said: ‘‘I will go back to my school and 
teach the three R’s as if the fate of the 
nation depended upon my work.’’ She 
was right in her new estimate of the three 
R’s as constituting the inmost core of the 
school curriculum. [If the three R’s are 
taught without waste of time and effort, 
that is, by the shortest and best methods, 
there is time for nature study; but when 
the study of birds, bugs, beetles and but- 
terflies displaces the three R’s, the school 
must fail to realize the purpose for which 
it was established, and it matters not how 
much interesting information is imparted 
by lessons on objects in nature. 

The savage cannot think of numbers by 
the methods of the civilized man. Tribes 
have been found whocould not count be- 
yond three. An Englishman bought 


four trinkets, agreeing to pay three coins 
for each. 


He handed a dozen coins to 
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the savage who could not understand 
how this conclusion was reached. Putting 
the four trinkets in a row he placed three 
coins opposite each, and when the num- 
ber held out exactly, he was still more 
astonished at the civilized man’s method 
of reckoning. The thinking of number 
by means of the Arabic figures is beyond 
the power of a savage who has not at- 
tended school. The boy who has not 
learned to reckon except by counting his 
fingers or other objects, has not been ad- 
justed to our modern life. The Boston 
millionaire who sent for a boy anxious to 
follow the career of a banker, rejected 
everyone of a half-dozen applicants be- 
cause they could not add a column of 
figures with facility and accuracy. Let 
any one write a list of the principal kinds 
of knowledge imparted at school and 
place a mark opposite each kind as often 
as he has occasion to use it in the course 
of a week ora month. Attheend of that 
ttme he will clearly see what kind of 
schooling is of most worth in adjusting 
the individual to the needs and require- 
ments of civilized institutions and to the 
various duties of modern life. 

For fear that some educational reformer 
—it were better to call this class of lec- 
turers educational deformers — should 
again unsettle her mind in regard to the 
traditional curriculum, we read to her an 
extract from John Fiske’s Discovery of 
America, Vol. I, pages 24-38, and then 
made an application of the theory of an- 
cient culture therein set forth. It is 
worth while to quote at length in order 
that the reader may see the educational 
bearing of this theory which Fiske and 
other historians have adopted from the 
writings of Lewis Morgan. The appli- 
cation of it to the function of the school 
will clarify the minds of teachers in re- 
gard to what they should teach, and will 
serve to inspire the public with an ade- 
quate conception of the work which the 
teachers are doing alongside of the other 
vocations that lie at the foundations of 
modern civilization. The quotation, 
moreover, shows how the school origi- 
nated and what is its primary function in 
the education of the individual: 

The various grades of culture need to be 
classified, and that original and suggestive 
scholar, the late Lewis Morgan, of Roches- 
ter, made a brilliant attempt in this direc- 
tion to which the reader's attention is now 
invited. 

Below civilization, Mr. Morgan distin- 
guished two principal grades or stages of 
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culture, namely, Savagery and Barbarism. 
There is much looseness and confusion in 
the popular use of these terms, and this is 
liable to become a fruitful source of misap- 
prehension in the case of any statement in- 
volving either of them. When popular 
usage discriminates between them, it dis- 
criminates in the right direction; there isa 
vague but not uncertain feeling that sav- 
agery is a lower stage than barbarism.. But 
ordinarily the discrimination is not made, 
and the two terms are carelessly employed 
as if interchangeable. Scientific writers 
long ago recognized a general difference be- 
tween savagery and barbarism, but Mr. 
Morgan was the first to suggest a really use- 
ful criterion for distinguishing between 
them. His criterion is the making of pot- 
tery; and his reason for selecting it is that 
the making of pottery is something that 
presupposes village life and more or less 
progress in the simpler arts. The earlier 
methods of boiling food were either putting 
it into holes in the ground lined with skins 
and then using heated stones, or else — zg 
it into baskets coated with clay to be sup- 
ed over a fire. The clay served the 
ouble purpose of preventing liquids from 
escaping and protecting the basket against 
the flame. It was probably observed that 
the clay was hardened by the fire, and thus 
in course of time it was found that the clay 
would answer the purpose without the 
basket. Whoever made this ingenious dis- 
covery led the way from savagery to barbar- 
ism. * * 

But within each of these two stages Mr. 
Morgan distinguishes three subordinate 
stages, or Ethnic Periods, which may be 
called either lower, middle and upper status, 
or older, middle and later periods. The 
lower status of savagery was that wholly 
prehistoric stage when men lived in their 
original restricted habitat and subsisted on 
fruit and nuts. Tothis period must be as- 
——- the beginning of articulate speech. 
All existing races of men had passed beyond 
it at an unknown antiquity. 

Men began to pass beyond it when they 
discovered how to catch fish and how to use 
fire. They could then begin (following 
coasts and rivers) to spread over the earth. 
The middle status of savagery, then intro- 
duced, ends with the invention of that com- 
pound weapon, the bow and arrow. The 
natives of Australia who do not know this 
weapon are still in the middle status of 
savagery. 

The invention of the bow and arrow which 
marks the upper status of savagery, was not 
only a great advance in military art, but it 
also increased men’s supply of food by in- 
creasing their power of killing wild game. 
The lowest tribes in America, such as those 
upon the Columbia River, the Athabaskans 
of Hudson’s Bay, the Fuegians and some 
other South American tribes, are in the 
upper status of savagery. 

The transition from this status to the 
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lower status of barbarism was marked, as 
before observed, by the invention of pottery. 
The end of the lower status of barbarism 
was marked in the Old World by the domes- 
tication of animals other than the dog which 
was probably domesticated at a much earlier 
period as an aid tothe hunter. The domes- 
tication of horses and asses, oxen and sheep, 
goats and pigs, marks of course an immense 
advance. * * * The middle period began in 
the eastern hemisphere with the domestica- 
tion of other animals than the dog and in 
the western hemisphere with cultivation by 
irrigation and the use of adobe brick and 
stone for building. 

Toward the close of the middle period of 
barbarism the working of metals became 
the most important element of progress, and 
the period may be regarded as ending with 
the invention of the —- of smelting iron 
ore. According tothis principle of division 
the inhabitants of the lake villages of an- 
cient Switzerland who kept horses and 
oxen, pigs and sheep, raised wheat and 

round it into flour, and spun and wove 
inen garments, but knew nothing of iron, 
were in the middle stage of barbarism. The 
same was true of the ancient Britons before 
they learned the use of iron from their 
neighbors in Gaul. In the New World the 
representatives of the middle status of bar- 
barism were such peoples as the Zunes, the 
Aztecs, the Mayas and the Peruvians. 

The upper status of barbarism, in so far 
as it implies a knowledge of smelting iron, 
was never reached in aboriginal America. 
In the Old World it is the stage which had 
been reached by the Greeks of the Homeric 
poems and the Germans in the time of 
Caesar. The end of this period and the be- 
ginning of true civilization is marked by 
the invention of a phonetic alphabet and 
the production of written records. This 
brings within the pale of civilization such 
— as the ancient Phcenicians, the He- 

rews after the Exodus, the ruling classes 
of Nineveh and Babylon, the Aryans of 
Persia and India, and the Japanese. But 
clearly it will not do to insist too narrowly 
upon the phonetic character of the alphabet. 
Where people acquainted with iron have en- 
shrined in hieroglyphics so much matter of 
historic record and literary interest as the 
Chinese and the ancient Egyptians, they 
too must be classed as civilized, and this,. 
by implication, Mr. Morgan admits. 


Education is of two kinds, that which 
is given at school, and that which one 
must get out of school and beyond the 
school. Now it is very evident that the 
building of a fire and the catching of fish 
and game involve information which the 
young can acquire from those older and 
more experienced, but neither hunting 
nor fishing nor the art of kindling a fire 
called the school or the vocation of the 
schoolmaster into existence. Neither 
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did the domestication of animals nor the 
tilling of the soil nor the smelting of iron 
ore call for the kind of education that we 
ordinarily call schooling. They involved 
considerable training that may be con- 
ceived of under the category of education 
out of school, but the vocation of the 
schoolmaster comes later than that of the 
iron-master. The teacher who cultivates 
mind, ranks higher as a factor in civiliza- 
tion than the husbandman who tills the 
soil. The little woman who reigns in a 
school ranks higher than the cattle king 
who has sheep and kine grazing on a 
thousand hills. In one sense these in- 
dustries are more fundamental than teach- 
ing, and in another they may be said to 
reach their culmination only after the 
teacher has done her work; but it should 
never be forgotten that schools were not 
primarily established to make farmers or 
mechanics or metallists. 

What called the school and the voca- 
tion of the school-master into existence ? 
It was written language or alphabetic 
writing. In other words, schools were 
first established to teach reading and 
writing. Schooling primarily means in- 
struction in reading, writing and reckon- 
ing. It is the chief mission of the school 
to banish illiteracy and thereby to make 
ignorance impossible. Reading is the 
key that unlocks the treasures which are 
found in manuscripts, books and libraries. 
How do most men get their knowledge 
of a whale or of the facts of geography ? 
Evidently from books and not from travel 
or from personal observation of animals 
of the type of a whale. The right use of 
books is one of the chief aims of every 
teacher from the elementary school up to 
the university. 

If the origin of the school can be traced 
to written language, then all the details 
of correct speech belong to the core of the 
school curriculum. The girl of our day 
who cannot write a letter without mis- 
takes in spelling, punctuation and the 
grammar of the sentence, is considered 
illiterate. Every breakfast consists of 
things which required the services of ten 
thousand human beings. Commerce and 
transportation bring us into competition 
with the whole world. Hence not merely 
the basal concepts and leading facts of 
geography but the principles on which 
maps are made and interpreted and the 
methods by which new facts in geography 
are acquired, constitute an essential part 
of the school curriculum. Moreover, 
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there is a language more universal than 
any spoken or written language. Draw- 
ing is understood by all who see, and 
lies at the basis of nearly all modern arts 
and industries. Hence drawing should 
be added to the branches which make up 
the curriculum of the elementary schook.. 
Around these branches as constituting: 
the core of the curriculum, cluster many: 
others which not only minister to the 
things of the higher life but fit us for 
civic and social life. Music and other 
fine arts, manual training and domestic 
science (Mrs. Rorer calls cooking the. 
greatest of the fine arts), literature and 
science, history and the humanities, na- 
ture and human natute deserve a place. 
in every course of study outside of pro- 
fessional cr special schools, but not one of 
these should cause a teacher to undervalue- 
the three R’s which constitute the most 
essential part of the school curriculum. 


COMMON SENSE DIDACTICS. 


YALE student described one of his 

Professors in this way: ‘‘ Prof.—is. 
the go-deepest, stay under the longest and 
bring-up the ‘leastest’ of any man in 
America.’’ The teachers in our Ele- 
mentary Schools and the under-graduates 
in our Normal Schools have been dosed 
with a superfluity of this kind of phil- 
osophy. The test of scholarship is too 
often the only test applied to candidates 
for the chairs of pedagogy in our State 
Institutions. On this point Hon. Henry 
Sabin who for eight years filled the office 
of State Superintendent of Iowa, writes as 
follows: ‘‘ My criterion for a professor of 
Pedagogy in any institution would be this: 
Could you take a four-room school and or- 
ganize it soas to leave any life or vitality in 
it, or would you organize it to death? 
My second question would be, Can you 
take a room in the school and teach it, 
govern the scholars, hear the recitations, 
care for their physical and moral welfare 
and make a success of it? If you can 
not succeed in this particular work, you 
have no right to be in a place where you. 
are to instruct others who must do it.’” 
Whenever the instruction in pedagogy 
becomes so profound that teachers can 
not apply it in the school work, it is use- 
less for practical purposes, and if the pro- 
fessor can not get down to the leve} of 
actual teaching, he should ask for leave 
of absence and take hold of an element~ 
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ary school. A few months of actual ex- 
perience will bring him up from the coal 
mines of metaphysics or down from the 
aerial flights of cloudland, and enable 
him to see things in the clear light of 
day. Speaking of Henry Sabin reminds 
one of a recent book from his pen. It is 
entitled Common Sense Didactics and is 
published by the Rand, McNally firm. 
It is written in a style that every teacher 
can understand. Its precepts can be ap- 
plied in every school room. Every page 
is indicative of extensive reading, sound 
scholarship and good common sense. 
What is common sense? It is sound 
judgment applied to common things and 
to the ordinary duties of life. 

Of special value is chapter vi, which 
treats of the knowledge most useful to 
children. His answer differs from that 
of Herbert Spencer who claims that 
science is the knowledge of most worth. 
Much of the science which the race needs, 
the individual gets and must get the 
benefit of, at second hand. The science 
of the eye and its treatment in disease 
contains enough to occupy the lifetime of 
a specialist. Other people avail them- 
selves of this knowledge by paying hima 
fee. Every one needs some knowledge of 
the human body lest he violate the laws 
of health. But the larger portion of the 
scientific knowledge of the human body 
is the special possession of the physician 
whose services he can command in the 
hour of sickness. Whilst science is of 
incalculable value to the human race, not 
all science is for every individual. The 
answer of Herbert Spencer to the ques- 
tion, what knowledge is of most worth? 
needs explanation and modification be- 
fore it can be applied in the school room. 
There are many things of greater im- 
portance for a child to know than the 
systematized information of the scientist 
—knowledge which is beyond the intel- 
lectual grasp of children in the Element- 
ary School—even for an adult there are 
many things of more value than the 
science which has been crystallized in our 
text-books and which is taught and must 
be taught in the laboratories and lecture 
rooms of our schools of higher learning. 

Henry Sabin’s answer shows his good 
sense in all school matters. First and 
foremost of the things to be"taught at 
school he places the art of reading. Abil- 
ity to read is presupposed in all the trans- 
actions of civilized society. The ability 
to get thought trom the printed or writ- 
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ten page lies at the basis of all scholar- 
ship and of all success in the business 
world. The illiterate man fits nowhere 
except to work which requires muscle 
rather than skill and _ intelligence. 
The man who is ignorant of the three 
R’sis at a perpetual disadvantage in the 
struggle forexistence. Even college pro- 
fessors complain that many of those who 
come to them from the lower schools, 
have not half learned how to read. 

*‘ Next in importance is the ability to 
use the English language correctly.’ 
The laws of many states require that all 
children shall be taught the English 
branches. Pennsylvania has been made 
the dumping ground for the illiterate im- 
migrants from the Old World. The Ger- 
mans and the Scandinavians are in pos- 
session of more or less schooling. Many 
of those who come from Russia can neither 
read nor write. They fill the sweat shops 
and eke out a miserable existence. It is 
the business of the school to Americanize 
their children. How can they be intelli- 
gent voters if they do not understand the 
spoken and written language of the 
American people. Henry Sabin says some 
very terse things about the relative value 
of grammar, spelling, penmanship, his- 
tory, elementary civics, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy and nature study. Nor does he 
overlook the value of manual training in 
the making of a man. The words in 
italics indicate the point of view from 
which he discusses the school curriculum 
and the other problems which engage the 
attention of a thoughtful teacher. 

It isa hopeful sign that school officers 
are beginning to recognize that there are 
two kinds of education, namely, that 
which is given at school, and that which 
one must get out of school and beyond 
the school. Schooling and education are 
not synonymous terms. The latter term 
embraces far more than the former. The 
school can not be held responsible for 
everything that goes wrong in the edu- 
cation of the child. There are other fac- 
tors which help to prepare the child for 
complete living. It is only when school- 
ing is properly codrdinated with the work 
of other educational agencies (such as the 
home, the church, the State, society) that 
we can hope for a satisfactory solution of 
the problem of educating the child. 
Treatises like the one before us, help very 
much to save teachers from the fallacies 
and extravagant theories of educational 
deformers. 
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THE NEW INDIAN SCHOOL. 


T the last session of the legislature a 
bill appropriating three thousand 
dollars for a new school building on the 
Cornplanter Reservation was introduced 
by Senator Cummings and enacted into 
law through his efforts. Supt. O. J. Gun- 
ning and Principal J. A. McGowen, of 
Warren, and Homer D. Ensign, of Cory- 
don, were appointed by the Governor asa 
commission to erect the building. It has 
two stories and a basement. The first 
story is devoted to a school-room and a 
library room; the second story is divided 
into living rooms for the teacher; and the 
basement is to be converted into a room 
for manual training. It is the only brick 
‘building on the reservation. It is sup- 
plied with water from a spring on the 
neighboring hill, and has all the modern 
‘conveniences. 

On Friday, December 18th, the build- 
ing was dedicated with appropriate exer- 
cises. At noon the Indians gave an ex- 
hibition of one of their peculiar games, 
called the Snow Snake game. Two of 
the snow snakes will be exhibited at St. 
Louis in the educational display of Penn- 
sylvania, with photographs showing how 
the game is played. The snow snakes 
are made of wood, tipped with lead. They 
are about nine feet in length, and glide 
through the snow with a serpentine 
motion, which gives them their general 
name. Each serpent has aspecific name, 
and some of them are valued at ten dollars. 

At two o’clock the indoor exercises be- 
gan with music and an introductory ad- 
‘dress by Supt. Gunning. He was followed 
by Senator Cummings, State Supt. 
Schaeffer, Ex-Lieut. Governor Charles 
W. Stone, and others. Mr. Cooper, the 
chief councilman of the tribe in the State 
of New York, and Mr. Halftown, an ex- 
soldier from the Philippine Islands, made 
‘speeches on behalt of the Indians. The 
latter is a descendant of the old Chief 
Cornplanter, and made his speech partly 
in the Seneca language. An Indian who 
had served in the United States army 
during the Civil War, and who wears the 
Grand Army button, attracted a great 
deal of attention. His letter, making an 
‘appeal to the legislature, had great influ- 
ence while the appropriation bill was 
pending. The teacher in charge of the 
school served an elegant dinner to the 
visitors. 

Cornplanter was a half breed, who ex- 
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erted himself during the warof 1812 to 
keep the Six Nations from espousing the 
side of Great Britain. A monument in his 
honor has been erected upon the Reser- 
vation. His descendants till a strip of 
land two miles and a half wide along the 
Allegheny River. The tribe also holds 
valuable lands in the State of New York. 
Most of them have been converted to 
Christianity. There is only one pagan 
family upon the Reservation. Education 
is changing their habits and mode of life. 
Their faces show the effect of schooling. 
The tribe needsa good library. It would 
be simple justice, as well as a return of 
favors if the good people of Pennsylvania 
would supply them with a well-selected 
library. Their music is excellent, and in 
many ways they show an appreciation of 
the things of the higher life. 





THE NATIONAL AT ST. LOUIS. 


HE Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, after 

a full canvass of the situation, deemed it 
advisable for all the interests of the asso- 
ciation to hold the convention of 1904 in 
St. Louis, and so decided by a unani- 
mous vote at a meeting held in Chicago 
Novembr oth. The great promise of the 
Universal Exposition, the generous pro- 
vision for the educational exhibit, the 
well-grounded assurances that it will be 
the largest, best-selected and most repre- 
sentative educational exhibit yet gath- 
ered at any exposition, and the certain 
benefit to teachers which will follow a 
careful study of such an exhibit, as well 
as the other features of the exposition, 
were the leading considerations which 
determined the action of the committee. 
The exposition authorities and the va- 
rious educational and business organiza- 
tions of St. Louis have united in tender- 
ing to the officers of the association the 
most liberal assistance and facilities for 
the work of the convention and for the 
comfortable and economical entertain- 
ment of its members. It is proposed to 
modify the usual plan for the meetings 
by making the various features of the ex- 
hibit the chief topic for all papers and 
discussions. The presence and co-opera- 
tion of eminent representatives of foreign 
educational systems are assured to assist 
in comparative and thorough studies of 
the exhibits, which will be the promi- 
nent feature of the convention. It is pro- 
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posed to hold a meeting of the depart- 
ment presidents in St. Louis about Janu- 
ary 1st to formulate plans for the con- 
vention programmes. Three dates are 
proposed, and the Executive Committee 
invite an expression of opinion by the 
members of the asscciation as to the 
most acceptable dates, viz.: June 28th to 
July 2d; July 5th to oth, or July 12th to 
16th. Address Irwin Shepard, Secre- 
tary, Winona, Minnesota, for any infor- 
mation that may be desired. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





Apams—Supt. Roth: The county institute 
was held at Gettysburg, and was very largely 
attended. To accommodate the large crowd 
two meetings were held on Thursday, one 
in Xavier Hall and one in the court house. 
Drs. Brumbaugh, Hulley, Houck, Jeffers 
and Lyte were the day instructors. Drs. 
Biklé and Barton delivered addresses, and 
Miss Swartz responded. Prof. Carney led 
the singing and W. A. Sheely was pianist. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe : Owing to the 
fine weather and excellent roads, I was able 
to visit fifty-four schools this month. I have 
now visited ninety-six schools,all in country 
districts, and am pleased to say that I found 
them all doing excellent work, with only 
two exceptions, and in these, inexperience 
and lack of judgment were the cause of dis- 
order. Several resignations occurred re- 
cently, but the vacancies were supplied 
within a few days. The attendance is above 
the average for this season of the year. The 
schools in Centre Valley gave a ‘‘ box 
social,’’ which was liberally patronized. 
The proceeds will be used to purchasea new 
bell for the school. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: The schools, with 
few exceptions, are doing well. Several 
teachers have resigned, either to be married 
or to better their condition in other fields of 
employment. This has caused inconveni- 
ence in some districts. The schools have 
thus far been free from contagious diseases. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: Two local institutes 
were held during November, one at Huff’s 
Church, the other at Stouchsburg. Prof. 
W. W. Deatrick and Principal A. C. Roth- 
ermel, both of the Kutztown Normal, were 
the leading instructors and lecturers. At 
Stouchsburg, Prof. Rothermel lectured one 
evening, and the Lyceum Operatic Company 
of New York gavea first class concert. Both 
institutes were largely attended. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Jones: The county insti- 
tute was held November 16-20. The day 
instructors were Drs. Foss, Hulley and Bige- 
low and Prof. T. L. Gibson. Mrs. Sallie 
Winkelman was soloist. The evening en- 
tertainments were: ‘‘ Growing Up and Grow- 
ing Old,’’ by Hon. L. I. Handy; ‘‘A Humor- 
ous Literary Recital,’’ by Dr. Hulley; the 





Lyceum Operatic Company, and ‘‘ The Fid- 
dle and the Bow,’’ by Ex-Gov. Bob Taylor. 

CHESTER—Supt. Moore: One hundred and 
forty-seven schools have been visited. The 
great event of the month was the county 
institute. The teachers speak well of it. 
Undoubtedly it was the most helpful insti- 
tute held in our county for many years. Our 
instructors were Drs. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
H. R. Pattengill, A. E. Winship, G. M. 
Philips, Isaac Sharpless, Joseph Twain, 
Profs. Geo. L. Maris, J. Geo. Becht, and 
Jerry March. Evening entertainments were 
by the Bostonia Orchestra, Drs. Patten- 
gill, Lincoln, Hulley and A. E. Winship, 
the Caecilian Quartette, and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. Eleven of our eighteen 
township high schools have been visited and 
were found to be following the requir 
course of study with marked success. The 
two latest established high schools, in War- 
wick and East Brandywine respectively, are 
especially promising. 

CLINTON—Supt. McCloskey: The School 
Board of Pine Creek township has completed 
a handsome two-story school building in 
modern design in the new railroad town of 
Oak Grove. It is built of red and buff 
brick, and finished throughout the several 
rooms in Southern pine. The building con- 
tains four rooms, cloak rooms and library, 
and is fitted with modern apparatus for 
heating and ventilating. Entire cost of 
building and fixtures is ps. Three 
schools were opened on the first Monday of 
November, with a total enrollment of 158. 
The fourth room will be opened in a few 
days. We are glad to report progress in 
the schools throughout the whole county. 

CRAWFORD—Supt. Goodwin: Our schools 
have brightened up along all lines. There 
is a decided improvement over last year. 
Teachers are teaching much more to the 
point than heretofore. Ail seem to realize 
more than ever before that pupils must be 
well grounded in essentials, and are aiming 
at definite results. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: Local insti- 
tutes were held at Mechanicsburg, Ship- 
ponnans and Mt. Holly Springs. In addi- 
tion to local talent, Dr. Albert, of Blooms- 
burg,addressed the Mechanicsburg institute, 
and Dr. Boyer the one at Mt. Holly Springs. 
These meetings were well attended by the 
teachers of the respective districts. They 
were full of life, and excellent papers were 
read. The interest on the part of teachers 
in these institutes is growing, thus making 
them more helpful. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Benchoff: The county 
institute was held November 16-20. The 
teachers, directors and patrons are to be 
commended for the enthusiasm and interest 
manifested. All but two of our 360 teachers 
were present. The main difficulty is to 
accommodate the people. The instructors 
were Drs. M. G. Brumbaugh, W. H. Mace, 
Chas. C. Boyer, J. F. Barton and Chas. 
A. Albert. The instruction given was of a 
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high order and greatly appreciated. We 
sincerely hope that this meeting may be 
the means of arousing a keener professional 
spirit in our teachers, and that as a result 
of this we may see a marked improvement 
all along the line of our educational work. 

GREENE — Supt. Stewart: Educational 
meetings were held in Morris, Aleppo and 
Richhill townships. These meetings were 
well attended, and the interest manifested 
was very encouraging. In several town- 
ships teachers’ and directors’ unions have 
been organized, and meet on the first Satur- 
day of each month. At these meetings the 
teachers report to the directors their needs 
and difficulties and the progress of the 
schools. There is also a general discussion 
of many questions pertaining to school 
work. 

HunTINGDON—Supt. Dell: The attend- 
ance at our county institute was very good, 
no teacher being absent except such as were 
detained by sickness. Theinstruction given 
was valuable, full of suggestions for the 
younger teachers and inspirin g to the mofe 
experienced. Dr. Pattengill did excellent 
work along the line of management and 
school ethics; Prof. Green talked on liter- 
ature; Prot. Myers gave instruction in arith- 
metic; Prof. Johnson gave a talk on prac- 
tical and correlated geography, and Prof. 
Omwake on the philosophy of education. 
The entertainments on Monday and Thurs- 
day evenings were very good. The lectures 
by Dr. Waters and Capt. Hobson were most 
excellent. We spent a day at the Mifflin 
county institute. Supt. Hanawalt gave his 
teachers a royal educational feast. Supts. 
Hanawalt, Davis of Blair and Wright of 
Bedford, and Ex-Supts. Rudy ot Hunting- 
don and Cessna of Bedford honored our in- 
stitute by their presence. They are all en- 
thusiastic school men, and we are always 
glad to have them with us. 


Jun1aTa—Supt. Klinger: All but two of 


the schools have been visited. Those 
schools that failed last year are decidedly 
better this year, owing to better teachers. 
On November 12th the County Directors’ 
Annual Convention was held. This was the 
first meeting held separate from the teach- 
ers’ institute. About 30 per cent. of the 
directors responded to the call of the roll. 
The following questions were discussed : 
Employment of Teachers, Compulsory At- 
tendance, Visitations, Houses and Sanita- 
tion, Books and Supplies. A lively inter- 
est was manifested, and’ there was no lack 
of discussion. The meeting was a success, 
and good results must come from it. A 
number of delegates were elected to the State 
convention. The county institute held dur- 
ing the month wasas usual the great event 
of the year. The instructors were Drs. 
Gordy and Schaeffer, and Profs. Omwake, 
Lybarger, Woodruff and Bowersox, and Miss 
MacAlarny. The evening lectures were 
enon by Fred. Ikeler, ‘‘The Needs of the 

‘wentieth Century;’’ and Spillman Riggs, 
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All the teach- 
ers enrolled except one who had resigned. 
The reading course committee placed See- 
ley’s ‘‘ New School Management’’ on the 
course to be read additional to White’s ‘‘ Ele- 
ments of Pedagogy,’’ which was adopted 


‘*Humorous Side of Life.’’ 


last year. More teachers are reading works 
of this kind than heretofore, but there are 
some who “‘ get —, without any profes- 
sional reading. On Tuesday ofthe week of 
institute the new school building in Mifflin- 
town was dedicated. The institute ad- 
journed for a short time, and attended the 
exercises. Addresses were made by Dr. 
Schaeffer and Dr. Gordy, and the music was 
furnished by the pupils of the schools. The 
building is a handsome brick structure, 
trimmed with Hummelstown brownstone, 
and contains all the modern improvements. 
It contains six schoolrooms, and a large 
auditorium aside from the cloak rooms ad- 
joining the other rooms. The school is 

eated by Will’s heating and ventilating 
system. The teachers and pupils raised a 
fund and purchased a beautiful piano for the 
auditorium. This is the finest building in 
the country, and reflects much credit upon 
the board of directors. 

LACKAWANNA — Supt. Taylor: In my 
school visitation this month I found the 
attendance and discipline satisfactory. In 
a few cases, particularly in Spring Brook, 
work has been interrupted by delays in get- 
ting supplies and text-books. Small-pox 
has occurred in three districts, Carbondale 
township, Fell and Jefferson; it is now under 
control. The schools of Carbondale were 
closed several weeks. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Allen: This has been 
a month of fine weather and good roads. I 
have been able to visit over fifty schools. 
In the majority of these I found live, ener- 
getic and able teachers doing excellent 
work. In some of the schools teachers were 
interesting pupils in the study of birds, 
their ways, habits and uses. Collections of 
nests have been made in a number of cases. 
These prove a source of unusual interest and 
delight tothe children. It has been my aim 
to promote the study and care of birds, and 
animal life generally. If teachers are able 
and willing to give instruction the majority 
of pupils in the public schools are ready to 
be taught. In connection with this report 
I am sorry to add that the best school build- 
ing in Neshannock township was destroyed 
by fire on the night of November 27. The 
fire was undoubtedly of incendiary origin. 
The house had been occupied less than two 
years. It was a frame structure, having 
cost about $3,000, and is the third school 
house burned at this location in the past 
few years. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: Small-pox having 
broken out in a number of districts the 
schools were temporarily closed. Many of 
the buildings were disinfected, and no fur- 
ther trouble is apprehended. In a number 
of districts the School Boards appointed 
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sanitary inspectors, and are using every 
precaution to keep the schools in session. 
MERCER—Supt. Fruit: The superintend- 


-ents and principals of western Pennsylvania 


and eastern Ohio met in annual session at 
Youngstown, Ohio, October 29-30. Ever 
one who was on the programme responded. 
An enthusiastic meeting was the result. 
The writer read a paper on ‘‘ Economy of 
Superintendent’s Time.’’ These meetings 
are becoming quite a factor in establishing 
closer relations between school men. Our 
annual county institute was held this month. 
Every teacher spoke in the high-st terms 
of the work of allengaged. Dr. Schmucker, 
-of West Chester, and Mrs. Anna Friedman, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., were especially popular. 
The superintendent gave one of the addresses 
before the Butler County Directors’ Conven- 
tion. The first directors’ convention of 
Mercer county under the new Act will be 
held December 17th. 

MonrROE—Supt. Walter: The forty-fourth 
annual institute was the educational event 
-of the month. Ail but two of the teachers 
of the county were enrolled, and the close 
attention given by those present deserves 
special mention. Much valuable informa- 
tion from an able corps of instructors in the 
various common branches, acd especially in 
methods of teaching, was received. The 
public also showed a greater interest than 
at any similar meeting during the past five 
years. We are pleased to note a very suc- 
-cessful institute. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Seibert: The county in- 
stitute was held this month. Although 
the weather was disagreeable on Monday, 
out of 369 teachers 359 were enrolled. About 
‘60 directors were present on Wednesday and 
heard the able address of Hon. John Q. 
Stewart, in which he emphasized the needs 
of the schools. He urged the enforcement 
of the compulsory school law, and made an 
earnest plea for the directors’ support of 
teachers. 

T1oGA—Supt.Longstreet: Thethirty-sixth 
‘session of our county institute was held at 
Wellsboro, November 4-8 The instructors 
were Dr. A. T. Smith, of Mansfield Normal; 
Hon. Henry Houck; Dr. S. D. Foss, Chi- 
cago; Dr. P. W. Search, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Mary Hunt, Boston, and Profs. H. D. 
‘Cogswell and Wm. Day Crockett, of Mans- 
field Normal. Our regular entertainer was 
Miss Louie B. Taylor, of St. Stephens, New 
Brunswick, Canada. Our evening attrac- 
‘tions were Rogers Grilley Concert Company, 
Rev. Frank Dixon, Maro the Magician, and 
Mrs. Maude Ballington Booth. With such 
a list of names comment upon the quality 
of the instruction and the character of the 
attractions seems entirely unnecessary. The 
attendance was unusually large both day 
and night. The auditorium, seating 1,000 
people, was taxed to its full capacity at 


’ geveral ot the sessions. Both teachers and 


‘citizens manifested great interest in all the 
exercises. It is very gratifying to note the 
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| growing interest in both day and evening 
i programmes shown by the citizens. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: This month was 
entirely devoted to the rural schools. There 
are very few schools in the county that are 
not giving satisfaction. Several educational 
meetings were held, and were well attended. 

VENANGO—Supt. Riddle: A very good 
local institute was held at each of the fol- 
lowing places: Dempseytown, Plum, Wesley 
and Rockland. With but few exceptions 
the schools seem to be doing very well. 
| WaAyYNE—Supt. Hower: The thirty-sixth 
; session of the county institute was held this 
month. Pedagogy, child-psychology and 
science were the chief subjects discussed. 
The instructors were Earl Barnes, Alexan- 
der Forbes, Lee F. Lybarger and John T. 
Watkins. The evening entertainments were 
exceptionally well patronized. They were 
| given by Earl Barnes, the Ernest Gamble 
| Concert Company, the Rogers Grilly Com- 
bination and Prof. Lybarger. The instruc- 
tion was inspiring, suggestive and helpful. 

*ARCHBALD—Supt. Kelly: To prevent the 
spread of infectious diseases the directors 
intend to disinfect school buildings and out- 
houses once a week. I have organized a 
Glee Club among the female pupils of the 
high school; also a general literary society. 
Great interest is shown by the pupils in this 
direction. 

CARLISLE—Supt. Wagner: Exercises of a 
Thanksgiving nature were held in all the 
schools Wednesday afternoon, November 
25th. In addition to the exercises by the 
schools Dr. Prince, of Dickinson College, 
addressed the pupils of the high school, 
C. P. Humrich, Esq., the grammar school, 
and Rev. Coverdale the colored high school. 
All the exercises were of a high order, and 
many patrons manifested their interest in 
the schools by being present. 

COATESVILLE—Supt. Gordon: On the af- 
ternoon of November 21st the Seventh Dis- 
trict Teachers’ Association of Chester county 
met in our high school room. The after- 
noon was spent in the discussion of educa- 
tional topics by the teachers present. These 
discussions were followed by an address by 
Rev. George Boddis, pastor of the First 
Baptist church of our town. The exercises 
were interesting and profitable to every 
teacher present. 

CoLuMBIA—Supt. Fleisher: An interest- 
ing educational meeting was held in the 
opera house on October 26. Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship gave a talk to the audience. All our 
parents are complying with the compulsory 
law. For the past two years the law has 
been rigidly enforced, and as a result we 
now experience very little difficulty in se- 
curing the attendance of all the children. 

JOHNSTOWN—Supt. Berkey: The schools 
have made an exceptionally good record 
during the first three months of the term. 
The total enrollment is 6,016, and the per 
cent. of attendance for September, October 
and November is 96, 95 and 94 respectively. 
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The high school numbers 279. Manual 
training has been a part of the regular grade 
work in the 7th, 8th and goth years, and in 
the high school. It is closely correlated 
with the regular drawing work in the grades, 
and with advanced art work and mechanical 
drawing in the high school. Much interest 
is shown by the pupils in this department, 
and the manifest skill of hand and eye is 
being rapidly developed along the line of 
actual doing. The general effect of manual 
training upon other grade studies is rather 
helpful, inasmuch as pupils are able to see 
more clearly, think more definitely and do 
more accurately through this work with 
material and tools. An additional teacher, 
Miss Martha A. Mohn, has been secured to 
take special charge of the German classes in 
the high school. The Faculty now includes 
eleven regular teachers. : 

LANSFORD—Supt. Killian: Mr. M. A. 
Whetstone, one of our grammar school 
teachers, resigned to accept the position of 
cashier of the Citizens’ National Bank. Mr. 
Ronamus, of Nesquehoning, was elected to 
fill his place. He is a ene of the 
Bloomsburg Normal School. 

MAHANOy City—Supt. Ehrhart: It has 
been found necessary to open two new 
schools this year. A new fourth grade 
primary was opened in September and a 
new first-grade in November, thus making 
the total number of our schools forty six. 
The prevalence of measles and scarlet fever 
lowered our attendance somewhat during 
October and November. There has been one 
prosecution under the compulsory attend- 
ance law this year. 

MAHANOY Twp. (Schuylkill Co.)—Supt. 
Noonan: The primary schools were each 
furnished with additional blackboards. I 
find an increased interest on the part of the 
‘ase A teachers to produce results. The 
ocal institute was the most interesting ever 
held in our township. 

McKEEsPoRT—Supt. Ritchey: There were 
214 more pupils enrolled in November than 
the same month last year, 314 more in aver- 
age attendance, 430 more not absent, and 90 
less corporal punishments by the teachers. 
The annual teachers’ .institute was held 
November 23-27. The instructors were Dr. 
Foss of Chicago University, Dr. Preston, 
Dr. Search, Hon. Henry R. Pattengill and 
Gen. Z. T. Sweeney. On Thanksgiving 
Day the new Tenth Ward school building 
was dedicated. There were 4,000 parents 
and friends of education present. Dr. Sam- 
uel Hamilton, Superintendent of Allegheny 
county, made the dedicatory address. The 
building was formally accepted by the 
writer. Hero Council No. 666, Jr. O. U. A. 
M., of McKeesport, presented a fine Ameri- 
can flag ae Mr. Thomas. J. F. Cal- 
houn, Esq., school controller of the Tenth 
Ward, accepted it. Mr. Chas. Zurgher made 
some very appropriate remarks. 

MILTON—Supt. Rutt: The Board has pur- 
chased new desks for the high school, and 
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also five maps of Pennsylvania and addi- 
tional slate boards for different rooms. In 
our teachers’ meetings some are using Dr. 
Schaeffer's ‘‘Thinking and Learning to 
Think,’’ others Seeley’s ‘‘School Manage- 
ment.’’ 

NEwportT Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Ny- 
hart: Eight night schools have been opened, 
with an attendance of about 250 pupils. 

READING—Supt. Foos: The Board has de- 
cided upon a plan for the new boys’ high 
school. It will be three stories high with 
basement. The assembly room will be on 
the first floor, manual training and gymna- 
sium in basement, and laboratories on third 
floor. The architects are Davis & Davis, of 
Philadelphia. The entire cost, including 
lot, is $300,000. 

TAYLOR—Supt. Lloyd: One hundred and 
forty square feet of fine blackboarding has. 
been placed in two rooms, where it was 
greatly needed. 

TITUSVILLE—Supt. Pease: We have intro- 
duced the Batavia system of individual in- 
struction into the schools. While the work 
is new the results thus far give assurance- 
that it will prove an element of strength. 
We find that all classes of pupils are alike 
gainers; the weak by receiving more indi- 
vidual attention, the strong by having more 
time for study. Our-teachers are enthusi- 
astic in their endorsement of the plan. An 
erroneous idea of the necessities of reorgani- 
zation has been given by the press reports 
of this plan of work. It is not necessary to- 
have extra teachers. Not more than one- 
fourth of the grades at Batavia, New York, 
where the system has been most fully 
worked out, contain two teachers. But a 
definite amount of time is devoted each day 
to giving individual assistance to those 

upils who most need it. This time is. 
ound by giving less time to class exercises. 

TYRONE—Supt. Ellenberger: Owing to 
the strict enforcement of the vaccination 
law we lost in the enrollment of pupils 
about ninety-five who have not as yet com- 
plied therewith. Until we enforced this law 
we were rigidly enforcing the compulsory 
attendance law, and but few pupils were 
not enrolled in the school. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: The follow- 
ing is the teachers’ and pupils’ lecture 
course for this season: December 4th, Mr. 
Frank A. Chapman, of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York, on 
‘Our Common Birds in their Haunts;’’ 
January 22d, Prof. J. T. Shotwell, Columbia 
University, on ‘‘ Life in the Middle Ages;”’ 
February 12th, Rev. C. A. Barbour, Roches- 
ter, New York, ‘‘Egypt, the Land of the 
Pharaohs;’’ March 18th, Dr. Geo. G. Groff, 
Bucknell University, on ‘‘ Porto Rico.’’ All 
the lectures will be illustrated. The attend- 
ance at these lectures has grown so large 
that our high school room will not seat the 
audiences comfortably, and the Board has. 
rented the Y. M. C. A. hall for the season. 
This hall seats about 800 persons. 
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WE LAY US DOWN TO SLEEP. ~ soe ens 
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. We lay _ uscalmly downtosleep, When friendly night iscome,and leave To God the rest; 
As sinks thesunin westernskies, When day is done, and twilight dim Comes silent on, 


: Why vex  oursouls with wearing care? Why shun thegrave,for aching head So cool and low? 
. Some oth - erhandthe taskcantake, If so itseem-eth best,thetask By us begun; 
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Wheth-er we wake tosmile or weep, Or wake nomore on Time’s fair shore, He knoweth best, 
So fades the world’s mostluring prize, On eyes that close in deep repose, Till wakes the dawn, 
Have we found life so passing fair, So grand to be, so sweet that we Should dread to go? 
No work for which we need towake,In joy orgrief, for life so brief, Beneath the sun, 






































He know-eth best. 
Till wakes the dawn. ‘ , ‘ : 
Pm... Aye ver “9 ee ; O Fa-ther, bless in love thy child! We lay us down to sleep. 


Be-neath the sun, 
a 





SOFTLY NOW THE LIGHT OF DAY. Dowizerni. 











1. Soft- ly now the light ofday Fadesup-on my _ sight a- way; Free from care, from 
2. Soon for methelightofday Shall for-ev- er pass a-way; Then, fromsin and 























la - bor free, Lord, I would commune with Thee. Thou, whose all - per - va - ding eye 
sor - row free, Take me, Lord, to dwell with Thee. Thou who, sin - less, yet hast known 
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Naught escapes, without, within, Pardon each in-firm-i-ty, O-pen fault, and se-cret sin. 
All of man’s in- firm-i-ty, Then, from Thine e - ter - nalthrone, Jesus, look with pitying eye. 
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